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A QUARTERLY REVIEW 
OF 


PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 


ie 


I—RECENT CRITICISM OF THE IDEALIST 
THEORY OF THE GENERAL WILL (II). 


By J. H. MvuIrmHeEapD. 
ET. 


Tue idealist theory of the General Will as we have traced 
it in its leading exponents may be summed up in three 
main points: the distinction between the real will and the 
acts of will in the individual; the same distinction transferred 
to society and the identification of the real will of the in- 
dividual with that of the community ; the peculiar significance 
of the state as an embodiment of the real will of both. They 
have been formulated by Prof. Hobhouse whose treatment of 
the theory is commonly recognised as the most trenchant and 
complete ! in the three propositions :—(1) ‘‘ True individuality 
or freedom lies in conformity to the real will.” (2) ‘‘Our 
real will is identical with the general will.” (8) “‘ The general 
will is embodied more or less perfectly in the State.’* The 
various criticisms of the theory have been in the main directed 
to one or other of these propositions though they are not all 
agreed in rejecting all three. Prof. A. E. Taylor® while. 
rejecting (2) and (3) on grounds similar to Prof. Hobhouse’s. 
refuses to follow him upon (1). Others (among them, as I 
understand him, Prof. McDougall) have concentrated their: 
fire on (8). The idealist.(“‘German”’ or other) may be for- 
given if he regards all three, with Prof. Hobhouse, as logically 


‘ According to Dr. McDougall “it has exposed the hollowness of its 
claims to all men for all times” (Op. cit., p. x). 
* Metaphysical Theory of the State, p. 71. 
*Minp, N.S., vol. xxix. 
16 
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interdependent and as to be accepted or rejected—with what- 
ever modification of statement may be required in view of 
advancing experience—as a whole. But it will beconvenient 
to treat them as separate and to take the criticisms that have 
been made upon each in succession and in the simplest form 
available. 

I. The most obvious and most general criticism is the use 
of ‘real’ to signify something more than the actwal will of a 
what it is with all its limitations and not what it might be if 
man. “The man’s will,” writes Prof. Hobhouse, “is just 
these limitations were removed.” “Strictly speaking there 
is no part in me which is more real than any other part.” 
“« Reality is something which must either be simply asserted 
or simply denied and there is no more or less.”! In the 
idealist theory, he goes on, there is in reality a confusion of 
two concepts; that of human nature as richer and more 
various than the conscious and deliberate will and that of an 
ideal will which would express the practical possibilities of 
harmony in human nature. “The first is real but neither 
identical with will nor with rationality. The second is 
rational will but is not real. It is something which only may 
be obtained by that great transformation of ourselves which is 
symbolised by the religious in such phrases as being born 
again.”* It is only a variation of this criticism when Mr. 
MclIver* insists on the distinction between different uses of 
the word interest to signify what is (objectively) for a man’s 
advantage and what is an object of will, and goes on to deny 
the idealist’s right to pass from the one to the other. ‘‘ The 
peculiar vice,” according to Prof. Hobhouse, ‘‘of this whole 
form of statement is that in laying down a certain kind of 
life as expressing the real will of the individual the ground is 
prepared for the argument that in the compulsion of the 
individual to lead such a life there is no interference with his 
real will.’’* We are in fact in the direct line of Rousseau’s 
paradox of the right of compelling a man to be free and 
of Hegel’s no less sinister “‘right of the criminal to be 
punished ” 

There are several points in this criticism which ought to 
be clearly distinguished. (a) There is the philosophical 
distinction between the “real’’ and the actual. A writer 
has of course a right to assign what meaning he likes toa 
word but in limiting the word “real” as they do in the above 


\ Op. ctt., pp. 45 and 46 ; cp. Dr. Ginsberg, Psychology of Society, p. 84, se 
thing is either real or not real and the actual will is just as real as the 
‘veal’ will”. 

2 Op. ctt., p. 71. * Community, p. 104, 4 Op. cit., p. 49. 
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argument to the actual, the critics quoted have to reckon not 
only with idealist metaphysics but with the usage of philo- 
sophy and religion in all ages not to speak of poetry and even 
ordinary language. Prof. Taylor reminds us of Anselm’s ens 
realissimum and quotes Shelley’s ‘Forms more real than 
living men,” to which may be added Plato’s classification 
of pleasures and Spinoza’s of forms of knowledge according 
to the degree of being or reality contained in them. When 
Prof. Hobhouse himself writes: i‘‘There is something real 
within us which answers to the conception of such a (com- 
pletely harmonious life) and something real within any 
society of human beings, which in a sense moves us towards 
such a life” it does not seem possible to explain what this 
real something is without going beyond mere psychical 
existence and including in it an ideal element relating it, 
whether as a vague nisus or as ‘‘ conscience,’ on the one 
hand to a self, on the other to a world or moral order that 
transcends the actuality of the moment. 

(b) What is true of the use of ‘‘ real”’ is true also of “‘ will’. 
Idealism may here go beyond the use of the word in ordinary 
language, but it is not alone responsible for the employment 
of it in a wider sense. What is characteristic of the idealist 
usage as contrasted, e.g., with Schopenhauer’s is in the first 
place the conception of the operation in the mind of man of 
the sense of a good that goes beyond the immediate object of 
desire and relates him to an order that is real in a sense 
different from that of mere existence ; and secondly, the con- 
ception of man’s true life as only realisable in so far as this 
good becomes his own. 

(c) This gives us in advance the third point and at the 
same time the answer to it. We are confusing, we are told, 
two distinct things: human nature which is richer and more 
various than the conscious and deliberate will and an ideal 
will which would express the practical possibilities of harmony 
in human nature. I do not think so. The richness and 
variety of human nature as a fact is implied in the theory 
but we are speaking of wi// and it is only as entering in some 
form into motive—in other words as an ideal—that we are 
concerned with this richness and variety. Except in so far 
as it so enters, it is merely an external fact observable (as to 
the behaviorist) in actions but without inner significance. 
What is asserted by the theory is that to self-conscious man 
it is never merely a fact. It is an appealing fact—asserting 
itself at one level as R. Li. Stevenson’s “ poor rag of honour,” 
at another as Butler’s ‘ Conscience,” at another still as 
Plato’s ‘idea of the good”’. There is no confusion here but 
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the assertion of an essential relation between Prof. Hobhouse’s 
own “rational good” and the reason that is immanent in 
every man. 

So too with respect to Mr. Mclver’s charge of confusing 
interest as simple advantage with interest as object of will, 
What the theory maintains is that beyond all particular 
interests or concerns there is the great interest or concern in 


” 


the ‘‘ rational good’’; beyond all particular willings or sets of 
desire there is an underlying set of men’s desires as a whole, 
‘something real within us,” as Prof. Hobhouse puts it, ‘‘ which 
answers to the conception of the rational good”. With this 
extension of the meaning of interest and will the supposed 
confusion falls away. In the theory as so interpreted there 
is of course nothing new. Itis asold as Socrates.' Idealism 
has only learnt it from him. 

(d) As regards the “ vice”’ of the theory: it is true that it 
may be used (and again since the time of Socrates” has been 
used) to justify punishment and compulsion. But we have 
yet to learn from its critics on what ground the ordinary 
prohibitions and penalities of family, society and state are to 
be justified if not on the ground that they are for the interest 
of the community and through it of the individual himself as 
essentially a communal being, or, if it be preferred, for the 
interest of the individual and through him of the community 
as it lives and moves and has its being in individuals. As 
for the danger of its abuse to justify arbitrary punishments 
and tyrannical compulsions, all great truths are dangerous. 
The greater and more significant they are the greater among 
other things is the peril of misapplying them. Against such 
“vice” in the present case it may be legitimate to set the far 
more real danger of a criticism the logic of which leads 
straight to anarchism.* 

II. In turning to the second and central contention of the 
theory, we may summarise it at the risk of repetition: (a) 
The life of a community, taken as a whole, incorporates a 
purpose or spirit which has found expression in customs, 
traditions, institutions, with their rules and regulations, 
permeating, in proportion to the permanence and vitality of 
the interest involved, the lives of the individuals who com- 
pose it. (b) The community thus opens up to its members 
a form of life which carries them beyond the mere natural 
isolation to which the possession of separate physical and 
psychical structures seems to condemn them, assigning to 


’ 


1 Symposium 206 A. 2 Gorgias, p. 476 foll. — 
“See A. K. Taylor’s article already quoted where the criticism is dis- 
owned, 
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them a new status of spiritual individuality, realisable 
through the use of their specialised capacities in the service 
of the whole. (c) The value of the whole is not something 
that we can abstract from the lives of the individuals who 
compose it but consists in the extent to which it, in turn, 
contributes to their development as persons. 

The critics have rightly seen that the vital point in the 
view thus epitomised lies in the conception of the nature of 
individuality which it involves. Starting for the most part 
themselves from the conception of the essence of individuality 
as consisting in isolation, they find this denied in every line of 
the theory. The fallacy, they hold, consists in a confusion of 
the qualitative identity of wills, which comes from accepting 
common principles, with numerical identity of the wills them- 
selves. 

In accepting common principles “ we should so far be like one another 
in our fundamental attitude towards life and conduct. But when we 
pass from the conception of like persons and like selves to a corporate 
person or common self there is an inevitable transition from qualitative 
sameness to the sameness of continuity and numerical unity. The kind 
of unity involved in what is called qualitative identity or sameness of 
character is quite a different unity from that involved in the self or from 
that involved in the State. The self is a continuous identity united by 
strands of private memory and expectation comprising elements of feeling, 
emotion and bodily sensation, which are its absolute exclusive property. 
No such continuity unites distinct selves however alike or however 
united in their objects. Human individuality is and remains something 
ultimate. The idealist argument has confused identity of character with 
identity of continuous existence with the result of setting up a common 
self where difference between one person and another is lost and the 
whole problem of social relations accordingly is misstated”’.’ 


The danger of the misstatement again lies in corollaries 
with regard to the right of intrusion on the will of the 
individual and generally to social freedom. The interference 
of society with the individual becomes an interference “ not 
of others but of a man’s own will with itself”. Vice versa 
freedom consists in identification of the will with that of the 
community and virtually disappears. 

We are clearly here dealing with a vital point. But it is 
important to realise precisely what it iss The theory is not 
committed to the existence of a mystical ‘‘ corporate person- 
ality”. So long as there was a danger of resolving society 
into a mere aggregate of natural individuals each with his 
separatz ends strong language was justifiable and the meta- 
phor of Hobbes and Rousseau did good service in their time. 
Now that the metaphor may be supposed to have done its 


‘ Hobhouse, op. cit., pp. 50 and 71. 2 Ibid., p. 59. 
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work it may be well to leave it to the lawyers from whom in 
the first instance it was borrowed. What is essential to the 
theory is the assertion of the real unity and continuity of will 
in anything rightly called a society in virtue of the participa- 
tion of individual wills in the common purpose it embodies, 

Applying to any society what Dr. Ernest Barker has said of 
the State we may say that its identity “ resides not in any 
single transcendent personality but in a single organising 
idea, permeating simultaneously and permanently a number of 
personalities”! Even Bosanquet’s “ psychological illustra- 
tion’’ need not be interpreted as by its critics in sensum 
deteriorem of denying the difference of individual person- 
alities. What it emphasises is the real unity of mind 
represented by the organising idea or ‘‘scheme of composi- 
tion” in a society as comparable, and in the last resort 
identical, with that which gives unity of purpose in an 
individual. There is here no confusion between substantial 
or numerical and qualitative identity. Individuals retain the 
distinctness, whatever that is, which their separate body- 
mind systems assign to them. What is maintained is that 
the ‘qualitative identity” is not that of a mere common 
quality found among particular examples of a class (as Prof. 
Hobhouse’s language seems to imply) such as the greenness 
of the leaves which may be abstracted from them and leave 
them very much what they were. It is one that enters into 
their substance, as the circle enters into the substance of the 
line that encloses it or as their functions enter into the 
substance of the organs of a living thing. If we are not to 
call the new quality or dignity which members of a true 
society thus attain—the new shape their minds thus receive 
—a new form of individuality we must invent some other 
word to characterise it and make its relation to the primitive 
individuality of separation clear. What we are concerned 
with is not the word but the thing, and the thing here—“‘ the 
real thing ’”’—is the transformation that takes place in the 
merely natural man in be coming in any true sense a member 

of a society. He is truly born again. For just as the man 
who lives most to God is most himself so the man who 
identifies himself most with the social idea reaps most for 
his inner life, not necessarily by any deepening of fluctuating 
organic feeling but by an increased sense of inward stability 
and security. The problem of personality is one of the 
greatest in philosophy. Iam sure that I require and desire 
enlightenment on it. But I am equally sure that I am 





1 Political Science Quarterly, Feb. 1915, p. 111. ‘‘ Perhaps,” he adds, 
‘the identical is neither a real person nor a nominalistic fiction.” 
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not enlightened by being told that my true and ultimate 
personality lies in my isolation from the world of my fellow- 
men and of God and that everything else is merely adjectival 
and accidental. 

Returning to the proposition that ‘‘ the real will is identical 
with the general will,” the form of it (which is the critics’) 
may seem bewildering enough, but when freed as I have 


oe 


tried to free it from the ambiguities of the terms “ real,” 
“will,” “identical” and ‘general,’ it expresses a truth 
which, since Green and Bradley wrote in the seventies, one 
might have expected to be accepted as a common place. 

Viewed in the same light the practical ‘‘ vices” of the 
theory become its virtues. Interference with a man’s liberty of 
doing what he likes is doubtless an intrusion on the individu- 
ality which consists in his isolation from others, but when 
and where it is justified (and except to the Anarchist some 
interference surely is justified) it is in the name of what is 
not ‘‘other’’ to the individuality of which he is capable and 
to which he has a right asa social being. Vice versa, freedom 
does not consist in ‘‘identity of will” in the sense in which 
Prof. Hobhouse explains the phrase. But if it is to mean 
more than mere freedom from restraint its attainment in any 
society depends on identification with the fundamental ends 
and acceptance of the general spirit which form its being and 
substance. Objection may be taken to any such extension of 
the meaning of liberty but again we have excellent authority 
for it in Plato and Paul, Spinoza and Kant, to mention no 
others. If some of the supporters of the theory of the 
general will may have taken too optimistic a view of the 
rationality of existing institutions in making provision for 
such positive freedom, some of its critics, among them Prof. 
Hobhouse, seem to me to have committed themselves to an 
equally unjustifiable pessimism. If social institutions as we 
commonly know them are very far from embodying the ideal 
of concrete freedom yet it is difficult to see how this ideal 
could have arisen or been developed except under the shelter 
which they provide, and as continuous with the spirit which 
they embody as a whole. 

III. But it is the view of the State, which the: theory 
seems to favour, as expressed in the third of the above pro- 
positions, that is the main objective of the attack upon it. 
In turning to it I wish to say at once that there is very much 
in what has been written by its critics on this head with 
which I heartily agree. Like others I have been particularly 
impressed with the eloquence and obvious sincerity of Prof. 
Hobhouse’s book on the subject. But I think it unfortunate 
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for the understanding of the true significance of the theory 
that on its political side it should have been so closely identi- 
fied with Hegel, and that capital should continue to be made 
out of its supposed connexion with certain objectionable 
features of his treatment of the State. The theory existed 
long before Hegel; it has been held in the past by thinkers 
like Green who sat very loosely to the Hegelian Philosophy ; 
to-day it is accepted in the main by writers like Dr. 
McDougall who repudiate Hegelianism root and branch. 
Even among Hegelians (if there are any to-day) none is 
probably so Prussian as to do more than “ throw up his 
hands” with Dr. Ernest Barker! at the terms in which 
Hegel characterises the State in his Philosophy of Right. 
Yet even here respect for so great a thinker might have 
suggested that there may be another side to his political 
theory than that represented by the exaggerated phraseology 
of his later and more official writings. Tf we would under- 
stand the place that Hegel claims for the State we have to 
take it in connexion with the conditions, and more parti- 
cularly the condition of the German world, at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century—split up as Hegel himself describes 
it into provinces ‘which know nothing but the division of 
the separate sections of their race and look upon their union 
as something altogether strange and monstrous’’.* In view 
of this and of the anarchical doctrines that were current at 
the time, too much has been made of Hegel’s theory as a 
justification of Hohenzollern monarchy, too little of it as an 
anticipation of German unity. At a moment like the present 
when that unity is threatened and when, welded though it 
was by blood and iron, it has the support of the whole force 
of civilised opinion even, I believe, in France, it is well to 
remember who it was who spoke the first strong word for it 
and for the State which should embody it. 

3ut I agree that Hegel’s critics are well within their right 
when they find in him claims put forward for the State as an 
institution which the subsequent development of political life 
and thought has largely discredited.* In two main directions 
political experience may be said to have outgrown it. In- 
ternally the State no longer occupies the prominent position 

! Loc. cit, 

* Quoted by Caird from an unpublished pamphlet and assigned by him 
to the time of the Treaty of Lunéville (1801). 

*Where I think Dr. Ernest Barker in the article on ‘‘ The Discredited 
State ” already quoted has done less than justice to the ‘‘ credited” State is 
in treating it too exclusively from the side of law and order. As the 
individual is more than his orderly habits so the State is more than the 
policeman and the law court. 
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it did in men’s minds when its authority was less firmly 
established.!. The multitudinous proliferation of societies 
within it and rendered possible by it has given a place in the 
sun to vital forces representing interests hitherto repressed. 
If we hear less of the rights of individuals we hear more of 
the rights of associations. The movement of our time in 
industry, education, religion and politics, is in the direction 
of local or functional independence. Outwardly we have a 
corresponding expansion. On the one hand the interests 
which have been fostered within the State or nation have 
shown their capacity of passing beyond mere national and 
political boundaries and uniting individuals, groups and 
whole classes in allegiance to ideals with which patriotism 
has little to do. Even within the bounds of a common 
patriotism rival patriotisms have sprung up, as in our own great 
Colonies, which seem to divide and dissipate the very idea of 
a uniting state. On the other hand the idea of a real 
organisation of civilised nations has taken possession of 
men’s minds and seems in the actual process of realising 
itself in forms which are bound more and more to encroach 
on the supposed sovereignty of individual states. 

In view of these developments it is not surprising that 
there are those who question entirely the third of the above 
propositions and who see in the conception of a supreme 
unitary state the fearsome shadow of a discredited meta- 
physical monism. None the less I believe that there is a 
very real sense in which we must continue to regard the state 
as the particular embodiment or (if it be preferred) the parti- 
cular organ of the general will in the sense explained. Even 
to its critics, if not the societas societatum, the civitas among 
societies is prima inter pares and they cannot escape the ques- 
tion of the real ground of this primacy. In the end, as we 
have seen, the question is a metaphysical one but with a 
metaphysics which the critics do not escape but have to 
counter with another. In another article I shall try to bring 
the one metaphysics (with the view of the State founded 
upon it by the most logical of its adherents) into sharp 
contrast with the other similarly applied, leaving the reader 
to decide which is more consonant with the facts of the 
modern political world. 


'“Tn the modern world,” writes Prof. Hobhouse, ‘‘ except in Germany, 
the State has until recently receded into the background” (op. cit., p. 73). 
rhis is true but the reason is not that its power has weakened but that it 
has become more unquestioned. From a visible it has become an ‘ in- 
visible control.”’ 


(To be continued.) 














II.—MR. JOHNSON ON THE LOGICAL FOUNDA- 
TIONS OF SCIENCE (1). 


By C. D. Broap. 


Mr. JOHNSON’s great work on Logic goes steadily forward ; 
and the later volumes increase in general interest owing to 
their more concrete subject-matter, whilst they have all the 
technical merits of the earlier ones. It will be remembered 
that, in Part II., Mr. Johnson considered various processes of 
reasoning which he called “intuitive,” ‘summary,’ and 
“‘demonstrative”’ induction. None of these is quite what 
plain men mean by “ induction”; that process Mr. Johnson 
distinguished by the name “problematic”. The present 
volume! is primarily concerned with problematic induction, 
i.e., it deals with the same kind of questions as Mr. Keynes 
considers in the third Part of his Treatise on Probability. 
Fortunately for the philosophic world Mr. Johnson holds that 
problematic induction cannot be understood except in terms 
of certain @ priort concepts—roughly, those of cause and 
substance—and that it cannot be justified except on certain 
postulates which involve those concepts. Consequently a 
great deal of the book is taken up with extremely valuable 
discussions about the categories of cause and substance and 
their relations to each other and tospace and time. In order 
to illustrate his general position on these subjects Mr. John- 
son has considered in some detail the application of the 
notions of cause and substance to minds and their processes, 
and so we have the curious experience of meeting elaborate 
discussions on the mind-body problem and on the analysis of 
voluntary decision in a work on inductive logic. Even if we 
regard these chapters as strayed revellers, they prove to be 
such excellent company that we are grateful to our host for 
giving them room at his feast. But I think that Mr. Johnson 
could put up a fairly good defence of their relevance. If he 
had left them out, all his examples of substances would have 
been bodies and all his examples of causation would have 


_ 


‘Logic. Part Ill. (The Logical Foundations of Science). W. E. 
Johnson, M.A., F.B.A., Cambridge University Press. Pp. xxxvi, 192. 
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been physical processes and transactions; there would then 
certainly have been a danger of ascribing to substance and 
cause in general certain characteristics which are really 
eculiar to material substances and to physical causation. 

The book starts with a very full Introduction which ex- 
plains in general terms the concepts, and states the results, 
which are to be more fully discussed in the later chapters. 
The rest of the book may be roughly divided into four parts. 
(1) Chapters I. to V., inclusive, and the Appendix may be 
said to deal with the more purely logical aspects of proble- 
matic induction. (2) Chapters VI. and VII. are specially 
concerned with the notion of the Continuant, which corre- 
sponds approximately with the traditional concept of Sub- 
stance. (3) Chapters I[X., X., and XI., are concerned with 
different kinds of causation, and with the spatio-temporal 
characteristics of causal processes. (4) Chapter VIII. deals 
with the application of causal notions to Mind. These 
divisions are not absolutely sharp, for Mr. Johnson holds (a) 
that cause and substance are not so much two categories as 
“two aspects of a single process of construction”’ (p. 98), 
and (b) that the validity of science depends on certain 
postulates in terms of cause and substance (p. xvili). Conse- 
quently the notion of a continuant cannot be fully grasped 
without reference to causation, and conversely. And again 
the validity of problematic induction cannot be adequately 
discussed without reference to substance, cause, and their 
relations to each other and to space and time. Nevertheless 
we must begin somewhere, and | propose to treat the sub- 
ject-matter of the book in the following order :—(A) The 
Continuant ; (B) Causation; (C) The Logic of Problematic 
Induction ; and (D) The Application of the Notions of Cause 
and Continuant to Minds. 

(A) THE ContTINuAntT.—The term ‘ continuant”’ is used 
correlatively to the word “occurrent”. Together they make 
up the realm of ‘‘substantives proper,”’ 4.¢., particular exis- 
tents. The distinction between occurrents and continuants 
is therefore radically different from that between adjectives 
and substantives. Occurrents and continuants are both 
substantives, and both are characterised by adjectives. E.q., 
a twinge of toothache is an occurrent and a mind is a con- 
tinuant. ‘The former inheres in the latter, but it is not an 
adjective which characterises it. On the other hand 
“throbbingness”’ is an adjective which may characterise the 
twinge of toothache, and ‘‘irritability’’ is an adjective which 
may characterise the mind in which the toothache inheres. 
The word “of” is thus ambiguous ; it stands for the relation 
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of inherence between an occurrent and a continuant when 
we talk of ‘the toothache of Smith,” and it stands for the 
relation of characterising between an adjective and a sub- 
stantive when we talk of ‘‘the throbbingness of Smith’s 
toothache”’ or “ the irritability of Smith’. 

It will be best to approach continuants by way of occur- 
rents. Mr. Johnson draws a distinction between events and 
occurrents. His general intention is clear enough, though I 
think that there are certain points of detail which need dis- 
cussion. An occurrent would seem to be a manifestation of 
a single determinate value of a single determinable through- 
out the whole of a certain temporal or spatio-temporal region, 
E.g., the determinable might be colour, and a certain 
occurrent might be the pervasion of the whole of a 
certain area for the whole of a certain minute by a 
certain determinate shade of red. Now the whole of this 
very same area might be pervaded for the whole of this 
minute by a certain determinate degree of temperature 
also. ‘This manifestation would be a different occurrent. 
But, provided that both these occurrents inhere in the same 
continuant, they will be held to constitute together a single 
event. E.g., both might together make up a single event in 
the history of a certain heated bit of metal. If, on the other 
hand, the two occurrents have to be assigned to different 
continuants we shall have to recognise two distinct events. 
E.g., a certain spatio-temporal region might be wholly per- 
vaded by a certain determinate noise-quality and also by a 
certain determinate temperature. There would then be two 
occurrents. And, if the former inhered in a certain hell 
and the latter in a certain radiator, we should have to 
count them as two events and not as two constituents of a 
single event. 

The necessity of this reference to continuants becomes 
still clearer when we consider mental occurrents, which have 
only temporal extension. It might conceivably happen that 
throughout the whole of a certain minute two people had 
precisely similar sensations of toothache. Here we cannot 
distinguish the occurrents spatially or temporally or quali- 
tatively. Yet we have no hesitation in calling them “ two”’ 
and not ‘‘one”. And the reason is that they inhere in 
different continuants. I take it that nothing less than the 
whole contents of my consciousness throughout a certain 
stretch of time would count as a mental event. Two con- 
temporary thoughts in my mind, or a thought and a con- 
temporary sensation in the same mind, would, I suppose, 
count as two occurrents which are constituents of a single 
mental event. 
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According to Mr. Johnson events that differ in their spatial 
or temporal boundaries or in both are different events, even 
though they belong to the same continuant and manifest the 
same determinate value of the same determinables. Thus 
we can talk of the events which are parts of an event as well 
as of the occurrents which are constituents of the event. 
The occurrents which are constituents of e will all have pre- 
cisely the same spatio-temporal boundaries as e itself and 
will differ only in being manifestations of different determin- 
ables. The events which are parts of e will all have spatio- 
temporal boundaries which are wholly contained in and not 
identical with that of e, but they may all be manifestations 
of precisely the same determinate values of the same deter- 
minables. Mr. Johnson does not say that occurrents have 
parts, but it seems clear that they will. After all an event 
with only one constituent would be indistinguishable from 
the occurrent which is its only constituent; and, if the 
former has parts, the latter must have them also. The rule 
would seem to be that both events and occurrents have parts, 
and that only events have constituents. An occurrent which 
is a constituent of part of an event will presumably be part 
of an occurrent which is a constituent of the whole event. 

We must now raise a question which seems to me to be 
very important in considering the relation of a continuant to 
its occurrents. What constitutes one occurrent or one 
event? It is evident that Mr. Johnson does not mean his 
events to be literally momentary or literally punctual, and [ 
suppose that the same is true of his occurrents. Every 
occurrent then has some temporal or spatio-temporal exten- 
sion. This being so, the mere fact that it is composed of 
spatio-temporal or temporal parts will not prevent a mani- 
festation of a certain determinable from counting as one 
occurrent. What seems to be necessary and sufficient to 
constitute a single occurrent is that a single determinate 
value of a certain determinable shall be manifested through- 
out the whole of a certain temporal or spatio-temporal 
region, and that the whole of this manifestation shall be re- 
ferred to a single continuant. (When I use the phrase 
‘temporal or spatio-temporal ” I mean that the former is to 
be understood when we are considering a determinable which 
can only be manifested in time, e.g., thought, and that the 
latter is to be understood when we are considering a deter- 
minable like colour which is manifested in space as well as 
in time.) When these conditions are fulfilled we can say 
that there is both a single occurrent and a plurality of sub- 
occurrents which together compose it. So far as I can see, 
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then, there is no reason why there should not be an occurrent 
which lasts for centuries or extends over acres. I am not 
sure that Mr. Johnson clearly recognises this. One distinc- 
tion which he draws between occurrents and continuants is 
that the former “occur” and the latter do not. But he 
admits that continuants themselves can begin and end in 
time, and we have just seen that a single occurrent may have 
indefinitely long duration. Hence this distinction does not 
amount to much. 

We must now raise the same kind of question about events, 
All that Mr. Johnson has told us on this point is that a 
number of different occurrents are constituents of a single 
event if they all occupy the whole of a single temporal or 
spatio-temporal region and all belong to the same continuant. 
This is no doubt true, but I think it must be admitted that 
we should talk of a single event where less rigid conditions 
than this are fulfilled. It is evident that Mr. Johnson thinks 
of an event in general as composed of a number of different 
occurrents. Now, provided that these occurrents between 
them fill up a certain temporal or spatio-temporal region, we 
often count the contents of this region as a single event in 
spite of the fact that none of the occurrents occupies the 
whole of this regicn. A fairly obvious example is a single 
performance of a certain tune. This would quite reasonably 
be counted as one event occupying, say, five minutes. But 
it consists of a series of different sound-occurrents ; together 
they fill up the five minutes, but none of them lasts for the 
whole of the time. And the event is the tune which it is 
just because its various constituent occurrents do not all over- 
lap in time, but succeed each other in a certain order. In 
this particular case all the occurrents are manifestations of a 
single determinable. And I think perhaps the notion of a 
single event does require that the same determinables shall 
be manifested in some determinate form or other throughout 
the whole of the period which the event is said to occupy. 
But it is certainly not necessary that they shall each be 
manifested in a single determinate value throughout the 
whole period, as the example of the tune plainly shows. 
Again, I do not see any necessity for the determinate mani- 
festations of each determinable at a given moment to cover 
the whole spatial extension of the event at that moment, 
provided that between them they leave no part of this exten- 
sion unoccupied by some determinate manifestation of some 
of the determinables. In fact the notion of ‘one event” is 
much less definite than the notion of ‘‘ one occurrent,” and it 
is perhaps impossible to give a satisfactory general definition 
of it. 
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In this connexion one could wish that Mr. Johnson had 
taken some account of the very important distinction which 
Whitehead has drawn between “ uniform ”’ and “ non-uniform 
objects ”’. Whitehead argues with great plausibility that 
there are some characteristics which can be manifested 
throughout any spatio-temporal region however small, and 
that there are others which need a certain minimum of space 
or of time or of both for their manifestation. Mr. Johnson 
seems to confine himself in discussing occurrents to uniform 
characteristics, and my attempted definition of what would 
constitute a single occurrent presupposes this limitation. If 
we want to drop this we shall have to modify the definition 
somewhat as follows:—‘ We can speak of a single occurrent 
provided either (a) that we are dealing with a uniform 
determinable and that this is manifested in a single de- 
terminate value throughout the whole of a certain spatio- 
temporal region, or (b) that we are dealing with a non-uniform 
determinable and that this is manifested in a single determinate 
value in every part of a certain spatio-temporal region which 
is large enough to allow of its being manifested at all”’. 
Perhaps another way in which Mr. Johnson might have dealt 
with this question would be to make all occurrents to be 
manifestations of uniform determinables and to count all 
manifestations of non-uniform determinables as events and 
not occurrents. A tune, é.g.,is an example of a non-uniform 
characteristic, whilst a note may, for the present purpose at 
any rate, be taken as an example of an uniform characteristic. 
And it might be said that the characteristic of being such 
and such a tune can belong only to an event whose constitu- 
ents are a series of occurrents each of which is characterised 
as such and such a note. 

We now know approximately what Mr. Johnson means by 
an ‘occurrent,’ and we can see that there is no doubt that 
such entities exist. Now he takes it as an axiom that all 
occurrents are to be referred to one or more continuants 
(p. xxi). I am not clear about the connexion between this 
relation of reference and the relation of inherence already 
mentioned. I should suppose that an occurrent could inhere 
in only one continuant, but Mr. Johnson is perhaps thinking 
also of occurrents which consist in the fact that two continu- 
ants enter at a certain time into such and such a determinate 
spatial relation to each other. Such occurrents might fairly 
be said to be referable to two continuants, and it will be a 
verbal question whether we choose to say that they ‘‘inhere” 
in both. Mr. Johnson’s typical examples of continuants are 
the material particle and the individual mind. 
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It seems to me that the notion of the continuant is best 
approached through Mr. Johnson’s treatment of change. J 
will collect his most important statements on this point. 
(1) A continuant is not a mere collection of occurrents: 
occurrents are ‘constructed by thought into an unity by 
virtue of the nexus of causality ”. (Introd. § 4.) A continu- 
ant is “what continues to exist throughout some limited or 
unlimited time, during which its various states and its outer 
connexions with other continuants may alter or keep un- 
altered”. (Introd. § 5.) The antithesis between occurrent 
and continuant corresponds to that between transient and 
permanent. This does not mean, however, either that there 
must be a certain determinate value of a certain determinable 
manifested in all the successive phases of a given continuant, 
or even that a continuant must have a certain unchanging 
property throughout the whole of its existence. E.g., a mind 
is a continuant, and one of its habits is a property of it in 
Mr. Johnson’s sense; but this habit may change without the 
mind ceasing to exist or becoming a different mind. The 
persistence of the continuant is “something behind even the 
possibly changing properties”. (VI. § 2.) Any continuant 
has several modes of manifestation, pan of which is a de- 
terminable. Its category is fixed by these fundamental 
determinables, which Mr. Johnson compares to the “attri- 
butes” of Spinoza (wrongly, I think; since Spinoza’s 
“attributes ”’ are certainly substantival and Johnson’s “de- 
terminables” are certainly adjectival). Throughout the 
whole of its existence a continuant is manifested by some 
determinate value of cach of these determinables. (VI. § 1.) 
It is no part of the notion of a continuant that it shail last 
for an indefinitely long time, or have no ‘beginning and no 
end. Scientists do indeed ascribe this endlessness to their 
ultimate particles; but their justification, if any, must be 
purely empirical. They also ascribe unchanging properties, 
€é.g., @ constant electric charge, to their ultimate particles ; 
but, as we have seen, such constancy of property is no part 
of the notion of a continuant, and does not seem to be true 
of those continuants which are minds. (VII. §§ 2 and 3) 
Finally, we come to Mr. Johnson’s explicit account of change. 
In order that we may speak of ‘‘ change”’ it is necessary that 
two successive and differently characterised states shall be 
conceived to belong to “an existent which continues to exist 
within both periods of time to which the change refers. And 
it is for this reason that we call such an existent a continuant.” 

(VII. § 5.) We must not say that the continuant changes, for, 
by hypothesis, it remains permanent throughout the change. 
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We must not say that the properties of the continuant 
change ; for they may quite well remain unaltered. And we 
must not say that any individual occurrent manifestation 
changes ; it simply is what it is, and is succeeded by another 
when it ceases. What we have to say is that ‘‘ the colour of 
so-and-so”’ or ‘‘the shape of so-and-so” changes. Thus, 
change always involves an adjectival determinable (such as 
colour, shape, etc.), and a “substantival determinandum,” 
viz., the continuant “so-and-so”; and it consists in the fact 
that, whilst the continuant is manifested throughout the 
whole of the period by some determinate value of this de- 
terminable, it is manifested by different determinate values of 
it at different parts of the period. (VII. § 6.) Thus, the 
essential point which Mr. Johnson is here insisting on is that, 
whilst change requires the adjectival identity which is 
supplied by a single determinable, it equally requires a 
substantival identity which is supplied by the fact that the 
successive occurrent manifestations of different determinate 
values of this one determinable belong to a single continuant. 

Now the notion of a Continuant, according to Mr. Johnson, 
is also very closely connected with that of Causality ; and the 
connecting link between the Continuant, as what persists 
through change, and the Continuant, as a factor in causal 
laws, is to be found in these peculiar adjectives which he calls 
“properties”. These characterise all continuants and no 
occurrents. The point is this. An occurrent wears its heart 
on its sleeve. It has no characteristics beside that one which 
it manifests; for its whole nature is to be such and such a 
determinate manifestation of such and such a determinable 
throughout such and such a spatio-temporal or temporal 
region. But a continuant, e.g.,a mind or a bit of gold, is 
always thought of as capable of manifesting itself in number- 
less alternative series of occurrents beside that particular 
series in which it actwally has manifested itself. Of course, 
these alternatives, though infinitely numerous, are all confined 
within definite limits which are characteristic of a given kind 
of continuant. H.g., a bit of gold and a bit of silver are each 
capable of behaving in innumerable different ways, but one 
set of alternatives is characteristic of gold and another of silver. 

Now a property of a continuant is a statement of what it 
would do under certain assigned conditions. It is not an 
actually manifested character; but expresses “a definable 
group of manifestations, not as actual, but as potential”. 
“Tn ascribing a property to a body we imply that a certain 
formula can be asserted of the processes in which the body is 
concerned, which formula remains unchanged on the different 
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occasions in which the process takes place.” (VII. § 7. 
This statement, however, has to be qualified by the reeamne 
of variable properties, as well as variable manifestations, 
The elastic constants for a body would be examples of 
‘‘properties’’; and they do remain constant throughout 
numberless repetitions of processes of stretching and com- 
pressing. Nevertheless, if the body be stretched beyond its 
‘‘elastic limit” or heated beyond certain limits of tempera- 
ture, these properties change. And of course this feature is 
the rule, rather than the exception, with the properties of 
psychical continuants. Still, the variations of the properties 
of a continuant when circumstances change beyond certain 
assignable limits obey laws and are characteristic of the 
continuant. The laws of the variation of first-order 
properties might be called ‘‘ second-order properties,” and so 
on. When Mr. Johnson talks of the continuant as “ some- 
thing behind even the possibly changing properties ” it seems 
to me that he is forgetting his own distinction between 
properties of various orders. It does seem to me that the 
persistence of a given continuant requires the invariability of 
properties of higher order, even though it be consistent with 
the variation of its lower-order properties. 

It is now fairly easy to see how Mr. Johnson supposes the 
notion of Continuant to involve that of Causation. The 
continuant, as we have just seen, is capable of manifesting 
itself in an infinite—though not an indefinite—plurality of 
alternative ways. We feel the need of some explanation for 
‘the course that it actually takes out of all these alternative 
possibilities. Even if it continues to manifest itself through- 
out a stretch of time in one unaltered way, we want some 
explanation of why it does this rather than manifest itself by 

a series of qualitatively different occurrents. And, still more 
spewed, if it manifests itself by some particular process of 
change, we want to know why this rather than another and 
rather than mere quiescence. Such questions have no mean- 
ing and can expect no answer except in terms of the category 
of Causation. We think of one state of a continuant as al- 
ways determined in part and sometimes wholly by other 
states of itself. And when a state of a continuant is not 
wholly determined by its own previous states in accordance 
with purely immanent causal laws we think of the other 
determining factor as consisting in its variable relations to 
other continuants with specific natures and properties of 
their own. If you ask: ‘‘ What is the nature of the con- 
tinuant silver ?”’ you will be referred to the article on “ Silver” 
in a chemistry book; and there you will find nothing but 
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causal formule stating what bits of silver do in presence of 
yarious other continuants, such as Chlorine, Oxygen, ete. 

I think there is no doubt that Mr. Johnson is right in 
holding that the notion of Substance involves the notion of 
Property (as distinct from actual manifestation) and that the 
notion of Property involves that of Immanent and Transeunt 
Causality. He compares his Continuants to Aristotle’s Material 
Cause, his Occurrents to Aristotle’s Occasional Cause, and his 
Properties to Aristotle’s Efficient Cause. Occasionally he 
speaks as if he thought that a continuant could be defined 
as a set of occurrents connected with each other by immanent 
causation. Thus, he says that ‘“‘occurrents are constructed 
by thought into an unity in virtue of the nexus of causality”. 
(Introd. § 4.) Again, ‘‘ The unity . . . ascribed to the continu- 
ant is a causal unity of connexion... .” (VII.§ 13.) “An 
observed or assumed causal formula, under which the character 
of these manifestations may be subsumed, is the sole ground 
for regarding them as manifestations of one and the same 
continuant.’’ (Jbid.) ‘‘ Certain manifestations between which 
an unique kind of relation can be predicated constitute a genu- 
ine whole or unity to which the name ‘continuant’ is given. 
This type of relation, which constitutes the unity of a single 
continuant, is conceived primarily as one of immanent 
causality. Transeunt causality is the ground for asserting 
a plurality of continuants whose manifestations can be said 
to belong to one universe of reality.”’ (Ibid.) 

These statements seem to me to be plainly exaggerations 
of one side of Mr. Johnson’s view, and to be consistent neither 
with facts nor with his main position. The last sentence 
quoted is of course ambiguous. It might mean merely that 
transeunt causality is the ground for asserting that a plurality 
of continuants (recognised as such on other grounds) do never- 
theless ‘‘ belong to one universe of reality”. With this inter- 
pretation it is harmless and very likely true. But this is not 
the most natural interpretation. The statement suggests 
that transeunt causality is the ground for distinguishing a 
plurality of continuants, as well as for assigning them toa 
single universe of reality. And this seems false in fact and 
also circular. It is plain that I regard the earth and Sirius 
as two distinct substances without any thought of causality 
between them. And it seems impossible to understand the 
distinction between immanent and transeunt causality unless 
one already has the notion of a plurality of continuants; so 
that the attempt to ground the distinction between the states 
of a single continuant and those of several different continu- 
ants on the distinction between immanent and transeunt 
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causality would seem to be necessarily circular. Nor do I 
think that Mr. Johnson really means to do this. Elsewhere 
he asserts that the relation of occurrents to their continuant 
is absolutely unique (VI. § 1). He also asserts strongly in 
VII. §§ 8 and 9 that a most important ground for referring 
certain phenomena to the same continuant is that they occur 
in a certain spatial or temporal or spatio-temporal order 
which is found to be maintained and repeated under varying 
conditions. This is obviously true, and clearly incompatible 
with the assertion that ‘‘an observed or assumed causal 
formula .. . is the sole ground for regarding (a set of mani- 
festations) as manifestations of one and the same continuant ”, 
Lastly, in summing up his view at the end of VII and defin- 
ing his position in comparison with Kant’s, Mr. Johnson says 
that he regards substance and cause, not as two categories, 
but as inseparable factors in a single category ; and, in all 
his treatment of causality, he clearly holds that it is as 
impossible to understand cause without reference to sub- 
stance as it is to understand substance without reference to 
cause. (It is of interest to point out that he also says here— 
VII. § 13—that the permanence of substance just is “ the 
permanence in its mode of functioning,” whereas Kant 
rested it upon the permanence of a particular manifestation, 
viz., mass. This, Mr. Johnson thinks, made it difficult for 
Kant to deal with such continuants as minds and organisms, 
and led him to deny that psychology could ever become a 
science. On these remarks there are two comments to be 
made. (1) If the permanence of substance just is “the 
permanence in its mode of functioning,” it can hardly be 
true that the continuant is ‘‘ something behind even the 
possibly changing properties’’. (2) I should have thought 
that mass was a property and not a manifestation ; in which 
case Kant’s position would not differ in principle, however 
much it might differ in detail, from Mr. Johnson’s.) 

I have now given the best account that I can of Mr. 
Johnson’s various statements about the Continuant. It re- 
mains to make a few remarks about this concept. I think 
we should all admit that the distinction between Occurrents, 
Events, and Continuants answers to facts which we have to 
recognise. Many, if not all, occurrents do cohere in bundles; 
there is a plurality of such bundles; we talk of a certain 
bundle persisting in spite of the fact that successive slices of 
its history differ qualitatively from each other ; this combina- 
tion of identity with variation is what we understand by 
change; the identity is largely a permanence in modes of 
behaviour, and as such introduces a reference to causation ; 
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and so on. ‘The only point on which there can be serious 
controversy 1s about the right analysis of the Continuant. 
The following views would seem to be theoretically possible. 
(1) That each continuant contains one persistent substantival 
entity, which is not an occurrent, and that all its occurrents 
stand in an unique relation to this. I understand the Pure- 
Ego theory to assert this about psychical continuants. It 
seems clear that Mr. Johnson rejects this analysis. (2) That 
a continuant is 2 complex consisting of no substantival en- 
tities except occurrents interrelated in certain ways; and 
that a set of occurrents do not form a continuant unless 
they are interrelated by a certain unique relation which can- 
not be reduced to causal, or spatio-temporal relations, or 
relations of qualitative likeness, or to any combination of these. 
It would, of course, be possible that this unique relation does 
not, or even cannot, relate occurrents which are not also re- 
lated in the other ways mentioned. This seems to me to be 
Mr. Johnson’s view. (3) That no relations are needed to 
constitute a continuant except certain relations of causality, 
resemblance, and spatio-temporal continuity, among a set 
of occurrents. (I assume in stating this alternative that the 
causal relation is not reducible to mere de facto regularity 
of sequence and concomitance.) This third alternative is 
not, I think, Mr. Johnson’s view; though he sometimes 
makes statements which look as if he held it. (4) That 
ultimately no relations are needed to constitute a continuant 
except relations of spatio-temporal continuity and qualitative 
resemblance between a set of occurrents. This view is sup- 
posed to have been held by Hume, and it is explicitly rejected 
by Mr. Johnson. 

In discussing these alternatives it seems to me to be impor- 
tant to consider physical and psychical continuants separately. 
Mr. Johnson seems to assume without question that, because 
they are both continuants, there must be one unique relation 
between occurrents and their continuants which applies 
equally to both cases. But, on the face of it, it is quite 
plausible to suppose that the relations of states of a mind to 
that mind are different in kind from the relations of states of 
a body to that body. It is perfectly possible that one of the 
four theories mentioned above might apply to the physical 
Continuant and another to the psychical Continuant; and in 
fact this would be asserted, I suppose, by most people who 
hold the Pure Ego theory of the former. Let us begin with 
the physical continuant. 

Mr. Johnson takes the materia! particle as the fundamental 
physical continuant. Now a material particle is commonly 
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supposed to keep its shape and size constant throughout its 
career; to rest or to follow a path in space which is con- 
tinuous, in the sense that there are no gaps in it; and to 
manifest at any moment throughout the space which it then 
occupies the same determinate value of a single determinable, 
So far then the material particle is simply an uninterrupted 
spatio-temporal series of momentary occurrents each exactly 
like the others in every respect except in date and possibly in 
spatial position. Neglecting its spatial extension, it could 
be represented by a line in space-time of a certain definite 
shade of colour throughout its whole length. This uniformly 
coloured line must have no gaps in it, but it might be straight 
or curved and it might have sudden changes of direction. 
A plurality of different material particles would of course be 
represented by a number of different lines in space-time of 
the kind just described. These lines might intersect at 
certain points, such intersections representing collisions be- 
tween the particles, but otherwise they must be distinct from 
each other. What more than this is needed to constitute a 
single material particle and a plurality of distinct particles? 

I think that Mr. Johnson would say that a series of oc- 
currents represented by any one such line may fairly be 
called the actual history of a material particle, but that 
something more is involved in a material particle itself. 
Let us call such a series of occurrents as I have been describ- 
ing a “strand of \history”’. There is no doubt that there are 
strands of history, that there is a plurality of them, and that 
a physical continuant is at least a strand of history. Any 
particular strand of history will be represented by a line of 
a certain particular form, and, if we generalise a little, we 
may imagine the colour of the line varying as we pass along 
it from past to future. Now another essential factor in the 
notion of a continuant is that the particular direction of any 
small element of the line and the particular “shade of 
colour’’ which marks this is completely determined causally. 
It will always be determined in part and sometimes wholly 
by the corresponding characteristics of the part of the same 
line which immediately precedes it. And, when it is not 
wholly determined by these, the remaining determining factors 
will be the characteristics of contemporary slices of other 
strands of history. Thus a physical continuant is at any 
rate a strand of history such that the characteristics of each 
short slice of it are determined always in part and sometimes 
wholly by those of the short slice of the same strand which 
immediately precedes this one. Is there anything further 
to be said about the physical continuant? Yes. (1) The 
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immanent causal law is here uniform throughout the whole 
strand of history. No matter what has happened to the 
particle, its velocity and direction will be determined once 
more by its immediately previous velocity and direction in 
the same way as before, so soon as it is again left to itself. 
(2) We can usefully distinguish between (a) the actual mani- 
festations, (b) the private properties, and (¢) the public 
properties, of any continuant. The actual manifestations are 
the actual occurrents which are observed or assumed to 
form one strand of history, distinct from other such strands, 
in virtue of their spatio-temporal and qualitative continuity 
with each other. The private property of the continuant is 
the law according to which the character and position of 
later occurrents in such a series are determined by those 
of earlier members, provided that the series is allowed to 
develop without interference. This involves “‘ potentiality ”’ 
in two senses. (i) The series may never in fact be allowed 
to develop for a moment without interference. (Cf. the 
history of a particle under gravitational attraction.) Or, even 
if it does develop without interference for considerable 
periods, there will be certain critical points at which its 
history suddenly takes a new turn through outside agency. 
(Cf. the history of a particle which is not continually attracted 
by others, but occasionally runs into them and rebounds.) 
Thus the notion of “private property” and of ‘‘ what it 
would do if it were left alone” is generally a hypothetical 
ideal limit. (ii) Even during those periods when a strand of 
history is developing without external interference the 
actual series of occurrents is, in a sense, only one of an in- 
finite set of alternatives each of which would be equally a 
manifestation of the same private property. Given the 
private property (e.g., the first law of motion) and the char- 
acter of any one occurrent in the stretch, the characters of 
the other occurrents in this stretch could not of course be 
other than they are. But we must regard the private pro- 
perty, I think, as an universal of a peculiar kind, which in- 
heres in a series of manifestations as a whole, just as a tune 
inheres in a series of notes. Given the pitch of any one 
note, those of the rest are determined if this tune is to inhere 
in the series at all; but the same tune can inhere in an in- 
finite number of other series in which the correspondingly 
placed notes have different pitches. 

The public properties of a continuant are laws about what 
character the next short slice of a certain strand of history 
will manifest if the slice that immediately precedes it in the 
same strand (a) has such and such a character, and (b) stands 
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in such and such a spatial relation to a contemporary slice of 
another strand having such and such a character. All such 
laws have to make mention of (or tacitly assume as under- 
stood) some private property of the two continuants con- 
cerned. For they take the form:—‘ If a certain term, ina 
certain series of occurrents which would have continued in 
such and such a way if left to itself, comes into a certain 
spatial relation with a certain term in another series of oc- 
currents which would have continued in such and such a 
way if left to.itseif, then the first series will actually be con- 
tinued in such and such another way.” The logical order is 
from Actual Manifestations, through Private Properties, to 
Public Properties. All these are no doubt essential to the 
complete notion of a physical continuant, and, so far as I can 
see, nothing more is necessary; but this particular order 
must be maintained among these three factors on pain of a 
logical circle. One cannot understand what is meant by a 
public property of a continuant unless you have already dis- 
tinguished this from other continuants and have ascribed 
certain private properties to each. And, since the notion of 
a private property is essentially bound up with the notion of 
what the continuant would do if ‘free from external inter- 
ference,” it presupposes that we have already recognised that 
certain occurrents form a single strand of history and that 
there is a plurality of such strands, before we apply causal 
notions at all. Nor can I doubt that, in the case of physical 
continuants at any rate, this recognition and distinction rest 
on the fact that we can observe that certain successive oc- 
currents are bound together by spatio-temporal and quali- 
tative continuity, whilst certain contemporary occurrents are 
separated spatially by gaps in which no characteristic is 
manifested, or a characteristic widely different from both 
those which are manifested by the two occurrents. 

There is one point which, I think, is worth making before 
we leave public properties. Both public and private properties 
are ‘characteristics of higher order,” like a tune; ?.e., they 
cannot be manifested in any one occurrent, but only in a 
series of occurrents each of which manifests a suitable “‘ first- 
order characteristic”. Now, of first-order characteristics 
some are pure qualities (e.g., a certain momentary shape or 
colour), whilst others are relations to occurrents in other 
continuants (e.g., the momentary distance between two parti- 
cles). We may regard the private properties as higher-order 
characteristics analogous to pure qualities, and the public 
properties as higher-order characteristics analogous to re- 
lational first-order characteristics. It is true of course that 
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even private properties essentially involve relations among 
the occurrents of a single continuant, but at any rate they do 
not involve relations to other continuants. A tune may not 
unreasonably be called a ‘ quality” of a series of notes as a 
whole, though it is also of course a relation between the 
several notes of the series. In this sense an immanent 
causal law may be regarded as a “ quality”’’ of a series of 
occurrents as a whole. But public properties are all, from 
the very nature of the case, relational. They ought properly 
to be expressed by doubly-suffixed symbols, such as p,. and pg), 
where 1” and ‘‘2” stand for the interacting continuants. 
This is obviously so in the case of such public properties as 
coefficients of friction or of restitution; a body does not 
have a coefficient of friction of its own in abstraction from 
all information about the particular body that it is in contact 
with. Yet, on the face of it, there seem to be exceptions to 
this rule. Mass is a public property, for it only exhibits itself 
in the interactions of one body with others. Yet we gener- 
ally regard it as a pure quality, and do not symbolise it by 
My OF My, but by m, and m,. But it is no real exception. 
What happens is that in this particular case we find that 
Myo = Mg = . . - My; that my, = Mogg = . . . My; and so 
on. Under these very special conditions we can do what we 
cannot do with coefficients of friction or restitution, viz., drop 
the second suffix and ascribe to each continuant a mass, 
characteristic of itself, which it carries into all its transactions 
with other continuants. Such peculiar public properties as 
this might be called ‘quasi-private’’; and they form a 
connecting link between purely private properties, like the 
law of inertia, and purely public properties, like coefficients 
of friction. 

I have now made such comments as have struck me on the 
notion of a physical continuant. It remains to say something 
about psychical continuants. Before doing so, however, it 
will be well to mention the distinction which Mr. Johnson 
draws between simple and compound continuants and _ be- 
tween two kinds of compound continuants in the physical 
world. The only simple physical continuant is the material 
particle. This has no “inner states” (Introd. § 7) or “no 
inside” (IX. § 6). It can only change its external spatial 
relations to other particles. (Ibid.) Buta single continuant- 
occupant may be a system of sub-continuants or sub-occupants. 
A molecule and a gas on the Kinetic Theory would be ex- 
amples of such compound continuants. (VII. § 9.) Com- 
posite continuants can have internal states, though simple 
particles cannot. Temperature is quoted by Mr. Johnson as 
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an example. But he says that all such internal states reduce 
to variable arrangements or movements of the ultimate 
particles of the compound continuant ; so that it is evident 
that by “‘ temperature’ he does not mean what we feel when 
we touch a ‘‘hot” body, but what physicists suppose to be 
going on within such a body at the time. (IX. § 6.) In fact 
he would certainly hold that the sensible quality of tempera- 
ture only characterises “sensations,” and that these are 
mental and not physical occurrents. Now there are two 
kinds of compound continuant. In one the identity of the 
whole through time depends on its continuing to be composed 
of the same particles. This, Mr. Johnson says, is exemplified 
by any ordinary inorganic body. (IX. § 6.) On the other 
hand, a complex continuant may go on existing “although 
none of the parts which appear from time to time to constitute 
the whole can be said to preserve their several identities”... . 
“The law . . . according to which the character of the con- 
tinuant at one time can be exhibited as depending on its 
character at another time may be the ground for asserting 
continued existential identity, although the material com- 
ponents of the continuant are not themselves continuant.” 
(VII. § 4.) Mr. Johnson appears to have organisms in mind 
here, for he says (IX. § 6) that an inorganic body is one that 
continues to be composed of the same particles, whilst an 
organic body is one which continues to preserve the same 
form throughout changes in its material. (It may be remarked 
that this would make crystals organic bodies, as it stands.) 
The following comments seem worth making on these 
statements. (1) The suggestion that the “material com- 
ponents” of a compound continuant may in certain cases be 
‘not themselves continuant”’ is ambiguous. It might mean 
simply that, while they continue to exist somewhere or other, 
they cease after a time to form part of this particular com- 
pound continuant. This is the view that is usually taken 
about organisms or crystals and their component parts. But 
it might mean something much more radical, viz., that the 
components literally came to an end after a time and that 
other components literally began to exist and took their 
place. This alternative is not generally contemplated for 
physical continuants at any rate. (2) It is unfortunate that 
Mr. Johnson has not said more about the beginning and 
ceasing of continuants. There is, of course, no particular 
interest in the mere breaking up or coming together of a 
compound continuant whose simple components existed 
before and will exist after it. But Mr. Johnson seems to 
leave it an open question whether even simple continuants 
may not begin and cease. It is to be left to the scientists 
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to decide ‘‘on empirical grounds”. Now about this I 
must say (a) that, if simple continuants can begin and 
cease, we have here a perfectly new kind of ‘“ change,” and 
presumably a perfectly peculiar kind of “ cause” which fall 
quite outside the concepts dealt with by Mr. Johnson. (b) That 
it seems plain to me that scientists ascribe endless duration 
to their ultimate particles, not on empirical but on a priort 
grounds. There could be no possible empirical ground for 
ascribing endless duration to anything. The real situation 
is rather as follows. Scientists ascribe endless duration to 
the ultimate physical continuants, whatever these may be, on 
the a priori ground that the coming into being or the ceasing 
to be of simples involves a kind of change and a kind of 
causation which are quite inconceivable to us. The only 
empirical question is whether certain continuants which 
they have recognised on empirical grounds, e.g., atoms, or 
electrons, can be identified with the assumed ultimate and 
endless physical continuants which have had to be assumed 
on a priort grounds. (c) I must also point out that the 
expression ‘‘ material particle’’ is ambiguous. As used in 
books on dynamics, which is the sense in which Mr. Johnson 
seems often to use it, it stands admittedly for a fiction, viz., 
a mass-point. But, as used for anything that scientists could 
conceivably be said to believe in on empirical grounds, it must 
stand for a material continuant of finite spatial dimensions, 
however small. (3) Lastly, I would like to ask whether a 
light-wave of definite frequency would not have all the 
characteristics which Mr. Johnson demands of a continuant ; 
and, if so, whether he would count it as a material continu- 
ant or would hofd that there are continuants that are neither 
material nor mental. 

I pass at length to the psychical continuant. Mr. Johnson 
takes the individual mind as the only example of a psychical 
continuant. He holds that there are purely immanent pro- 
cesses in minds, though none in material particles, and that 
psychology is concerned with such processes. (Introd. § 7; 
VIL. § 1.) The self differs from the material particle in two 
other respects. In the first place, its properties alter as time 
goes on, whilst a particle is supposed to keep its properties 
unchanged throughout its career. Secondly, two different 
particles may have precisely the same determinate value of 
the same property, e.g., the same mass or the same electric 
charge; but two selves never have the same determinate 
value of any property. I take this to mean roughly that, e.g., 
Smith and Brown may both be bad-tempered, but that the 
two will never exhibit just the same degree and kind of anger 
when placed in identical circumstances.; (IX. § 6.) 
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Mr. Johnson holds that bodies not only have sub-continu- 
ants of which they are composed but also that they are sub- 
continuants in larger material systems. ‘‘ Physics is at first 
provisionally monadistic, but it becomes increasingly monistic, 
in the sense that the entire range of physical phenomena come 
to be systematised as immanent to the whole.’’ (Introd. § 7.) 
But he holds that minds are not sub-continuants of larger 
psychical continuants. ‘‘ Psychical reality remains essentially 
pluralistic, and cannot be formulated monistically.” (Ibid.) 
If we reflect, I think we can see two reasons for this distinction, 
In the first place, the spatial relations between what would be 
called ‘‘ different bodies’’ are of precisely the same kind as 
those within what would be called “a single body” and 
between its parts. There is no essential difference between 
the solar system, as a whole composed of planets, and a drop 
of water, as a whole composed of molecules. On the other 
hand, there is not the faintest analogy between the relation 
of Smith’s mind to Brown’s mind at a given moment and the 
relation of Smith’s feeling of toothache to Smith’s contempor- 
ary perception of the newspaper. Secondly, bodies which 
are separated in space are linked by various kinds of trans- 
eunt causality; and this is analogous to the transeunt 
causality which links the parts of a single body. The sun 
attracts the earth; the molecules in the earth attract each 
other; the atoms in each molecule attract each other; and 
soon. But, apart from alleged rare cases of telepathy, there 
seems to be no direct transeunt causality between minds at 
all. We may therefore fully accept Mr. Johnson’s assertion 
that psychology 1s irreducibly pluralistic, merely remarking 
in passing that here we have a clear case where ‘‘ transeunt 
causality is” not “the ground for asserting a plurality of 
continuants,” as he seemed to suggest in VII. § 13. 

But there is an interesting question which Mr. Johnson 
hovers round and never explicitly raises. Granted that a 
mind is not a sub-continuant in any larger psychical con- 
tinuant, is it certain that a mind is not a complex continuant 
which has sub-continuants? In the first place, of course, 
there aie the alleged cases of multiple personality ; and there 
is the distinction which is drawn by certain people between 
the “conscious” and the “ unconscious” parts of a normal 
mind. But, apart from these doubtful matters, Mr. Johnson 
admits that there is something very much like transeunt 
causation between various mental processes belonging to a 
single mind. Thus, a process of deliberation and a process 
of sensation might go on simultaneously and without inter- 
ference in the same mind for some time, and ther one might 
modify the other. (VIII. § 1.) In such cases * is not clear 
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to me why the two processes should not be regarded as sub- 
continuants, and the mind as a compound continuant of 
which they are constituents. It is true that these processes 
probably could not exist out of this mind. But then Mr. 
Johnson has not made the possibility of isolated and inde- 
endent existence any part of his definition of a continuant ; 
and, if he had done so, the claims of the mind as a whole to 
be a continuant would be endangered, since it is highly 
plausible to maintain that the mind is existentially depen- 
dent on the body even if we agree with Mr. Johnson that 
there are mental processes to which there is no detailed 
bodily correlate. 

There is just one other remark to be made before leaving 
the psychical continuant. What determines whether a num- 
ber of mental occurrents, having the same temporal limits, 
constitute one event? Mr. Johnson’s answer is that they 
must belong to one psychical continuant. This may be true, 
but it is not very helpful. Now, when the corresponding 
question was raised about physical continuants, Mr. Johnson 
was not content to give the corresponding answer. He there 
referred us to identity of spatial boundary as a criterion, 
though he did suggest tentatively that it might be in- 
sufficient if two bodies could literally be in the same place at 
the same time. (Introd. § 6.) Now ought we not to assume a 
fundamental and indefinable relation of ‘‘ psychical coinci- 
dence” corresponding to the equally fundamental and un- 
analysable relation of “spatial coincidence’’? 'T'wo physical 
occurrents are constituents of a single physical event if their 
temporal limits be identical and they be also spatially co- 
incident ; two psychical occurrents would then be constituents 
of a single mental event if their temporal limits be the same 
and they be also psychically coincident. There will then be 
symmetry between the account of the psychical and of the 
physical continuant. But there will be one important point 
of difference. Spatial coincidence is one determinate among 
others under a single determinable. The others are of course 
intersectance, continence, contiguity, and complete spatial 
separation. But psychical coincidence seems not to be a 
determinate under any determinable. Two psychical oc- 
currents would seem either to be psychically coincident or to 
have no psychical relation to each other at all. But it is 
perhaps just conceivable that there may be something that 
might be called ‘‘ psychical intersectance or continence”’ in 
some cases of co-consciousness or of telepathy. 


(To be continued.) 











IIIL.—_SOUL BELIEFS AND HYPOTHESES. 
By Rospert H. THOULESS. 


In the short space of a single article, I cannot hope to do 
more than indicate a line of enquiry which may be filled out 
later by a more detailed historical investigation. While 
empirical psychology has accumulated information about 
mental processes and dispositions, about images and emo- 
tions, instincts and sentiments, and has deepened our under- 
standing of these things, it has become more and more vague 
about the psychological ‘subject,’ the soul, the mind, or the 
spirit, or whatever else we may choose to call it. This is as 
it should be. A great deal was known about chemistry before 
chemists became clear as to the nature of an element, and 
about physics before the nature of the atom was clear. 
Indeed, these discoveries have only been made during the 
last few years, as a sort of crown to a mass of detailed ob- 
servation which we cannot hope for a long time to rival in 
psychology. I have no wish to suggest that psychologists 
should turn back from the task of observation and experiment 
to futile disputes about ‘whether the subject is a necessary 
hypothesis for psychology’. My hope is rather that it may 
be possible to arrive at such an understanding of the matter 
as shall make impossible the mutual misunderstandings 
which generally lie at the bottom of such disputes. 

I have used the word soul in the title of my paper as the 
most general term for the something which may be assumed 
to be behind the mental processes and dispositions which are 
the subject matter of psychology. I mean it to cover such 
conceptions as the mind, the self, the personality, the ego, or 
the spirit. All of these terms are used to denote something 
more than the mere physical body with its complicated 
chemical reactions and movements, which is postulated to 
account for psychological processes, for thought, for intelli- 
gence, and soon. If some modern psychologists find it not 
necessary to make any such hypothesis, the fact remains that 
it is generally made by the man in the street,! that it is funda- 

1Tf any psychologist doubts this statement, I can only invite him to find 


a ‘man in the street’ and to try to convince him that he has no mind but 
a succession of thoughts of which each successive one is the thinker. 
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mental in the history of psychological speculation and of 
religions, and remains of considerable importance at the 
present day. The beliefs and hypotheses, problems and 
disputes, which have centred round the terms I have men- 
tioned are the subject of the present paper. While realising 
that no sharp line can be drawn between them, I will use 
loosely the word belief for the everyday opinions which are 
crude products of experience, hypothesis for such opinions 
systematised by the method of scientific thought. It is 
necessary to consider these together for they resemble one 
another in their mode of origin. The belief, like the hypoth- 
esis, springs from the attempt, to explain experienced facts. 
In the transformation of the belief into a scientifically valid 
hypothesis, the range of facts it explainsis generally widened, 
it is related with other hypotheses, and certain elements in it 
(for example, those due to such irrational tendencies of the 
the mind as wish-fulfilment) are weeded out. Probably it is 
a misfortune for the history of thought that so much attention 
is given to hypotheses and so little to mere beliefs. For a 
genuinely psychological understanding of the progress of 
psychological thought it would be invaluable to have a 
record of the changing opinion of the man in the street 
about his own nature. The difficulty in the way of obtain- 
ing such a record is, of course, that this opinion has not been 
expressed, probably it was not even clear in the thought of 
the man himself. We are therefore, in our historical studies 
of psychology confined to the more formal and systematised 
hypotheses of philosophers, while we may remember that 
these are very generally refined and clear expressions of the 
more shadowy beliefs of ordinary men. 

The way of approach to the problems of the history of 
psychological thought which I wish here to outline is the 
way which appears to me to be the method par excellence of 
empirical psychology. It is the method of examining the 
beliefs connected with the soul and trying to find out how 
these beliefs are produced, thus attaining to a psychological 
understanding of them. All the objects of which we speak in 
science, the atom, the ether, the unconscious, kinetic energy, 
etc., are conceptions reached by the way of hypothesis 
to account for particular bits of experience. In order to 
understand the object of a scientific hypothesis we must 
ask what facts in experience it is giving an account of. Very 
often the object is not one which can be itself experienced, 
and when this is the case the only way we can give an ac- 
count of it is by an enumeration of the experienced facts it is 
meant to cover. Particularly is this the case with the objects 
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of psychological hypotheses. One often hears persons dis- 
puting about the wnconscious, as if its existence were the 
same sort of question as that of the existence of the man ip 
the moon, which could be decided by inspection. All that js 
open to inspection is certain facts, a, b, c, and d (I will not 
enumerate them), of which the hypothesis of the unconscious 
is a simple summary. If a truculent philosopher tried to di- 
vert the scientific psychologist from the task of enquiry into 
facts by attacking his hypothesis (otherwise than by the 
strictly relevant enquiry as to whether it is simple, adequate, 
and logically coherent with his other psychological hypo- 
theses), the psychologist might protect himself by abandoning 
his hypothesis and referring instead to the facts themselves 

which it was intended to stand for. Indeed the only objec- 
tion to this course is that it would waste time by making 
necessary a very elaborate and long way of referring to things 
which were referred to quickly by using the hy pothesis, Tf 
different people had used the same term, the unconscious, to 
cover different ranges of fact, one meaning facts a, b, e, and J, 
another 6, c, d, and e, and so on, it is clear that a state of 
confusion would result which could be cleared by a temporary 
abandonment of the word and a replacement of it by a refer- 
ence to the facts themselves. 

Now this is exactly what has happened with respect to 
such words as soul, mind, etc. Most (but not all) of the 
experiences on which these hypotheses are based are simple 
ones common to all men. ‘They are such as our awareness 
of the mental events taking place in connexion with our own 
bodies, the apparent unity of these events, our emotional 
relationships to other human bodies, the complicated be- 
haviour of other human bodies as compared with inanimate 
objects, and soon. Yet we find wide differences of opinion with 
respect to such hypotheses. Descartes believed that animals 
had no minds, other people believe they have minds but no 
souls, the behaviourists maintain that none of us have minds, 
many other psychologists say we have no souls, Aristotle gave 
us three souls, St. Paul attributes to us a soul and a Spirit. 
With all this conflict of psychological hypothesis, their 
originators’ mental experiences must have been almost 
identical. Whence then arises the divergence of their hy- 
potheses ? Simply, I think, from the fact that different writers 
have taken the same word, and, as a result of their own vary- 
ing interests, or the prevailing interests of their times, have 
taken different ranges of experienced fact to be covered by 
that word. The method of clearing the confusion is first to 
enumerate all the facts of experience which at different times 
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such hypotheses have been used to cover; secondly, by an 
examination of what a writer says about the soul, or the 
mind, as the case may be, to discover which of these facts his 
term is covering. We can then say that Descartes means by 
mind let us say, facts c, d, and e, while Aristotle includes } 
and c in his conception of the nutritive soul, d and fin his 
conception of the sensitive soul, and e, g, and / in his rational 
soul. By this method, we can examine the sources of differ- 
ences of opinion about the soul and can save ourselves from 
the temptation to waste time in disputes which are essentially 
not about facts but about differences in the use of words. A 
further advantage of such a method of enquiry is that it 
should enable us to appreciate historical psychological theories 
at their true value and to avoid the common error of suppos- 
ing that the psychologists of past times have been incompetent 
persons incapable of making observations or of drawing sen- 
sible conclusions from them. 

Before pursuing this line of enquiry further, we may do 
well to pause here and to ask whether the whole problem is 
not more complicated than we have suggested so far. Are 
there not other things besides experiences to be found at 
the roots of hypotheses? Do not wishes play a part in the 
formation of beliefs (particularly in the formation of psycho- 
logical beliefs), and does anyone really evolve his beliefs out of 
his own experience alone with no dependence on what he has 
been taught? We will consider these two questions in turn. 

It is clear that a potent factor in producing beliefs in the 
existence of a soul has been man’s desire for immortality for 
himself and for these he loves. Sometimes, too, moral needs 
have been served by soul hypotheses. Man’s belief that he 
would survive death has given him a motive for good conduct : 
the fact that his belief in the soul served this need has, in 
itself, tended to produce such a belief. How are we to deal 
with such factors in the production of beliefs as wishes and 
needs? [ think we must admit them side by side with 
experiences as factors in the production of hypotheses and 
not suppose that we have an adequate account of a hypothesis 
or belief unless we know the wishes and needs it fulfils as 
well as the experiences it explains. 

The question of the part played by traditional beliefs in 
moulding the belief of all of us is more complicated. Cer- 
tainly we must admit that none of us evolve our hypotheses 
about the soul or about any other subject entirely from our 
own experiences and desires. We receive traditionally a 
block of belief on the subject, afterwards modified and 
moulded in conformity to the demands of our own individual 

18 
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experiences and wishes. But is not this traditional block 
of belief itself the product of the experience and wishes of 
persons in time past? The physicist or chemist setting out 
on new paths of scientific research accepts without verifica- 
tion a great deal of what has been found out in the past, but 
this traditional block of scientific knowledge has not been 
formed by any other method than that of experiment, ob- 
servation and generalisation (in a word, by the empirical 
method) which is to be used in the new research. ‘T'raditional 
scientific knowledge is clearly itself the product of experience 
and an account of its genesis could be satisfactorily given by 
pointing to the experiences which its hypotheses were in- 
tended to explain. I think it will be admitted that this is 
also, on the whole, true of the group of psychological hypothe- 
ses we are now considering. The traditional element in 
our beliefs about the soul are, on the whole, products of the 
same mental processes as are our own individual contributions 
to these beliefs. Not, however, entirely. There is at least 
one element in our soul hypotheses with which we start, 
which is not in any sense a product of experience. This is 
the structure of language. 

However little a person may be disposed to introspection 
or to psychological speculation he has in his manner of ex- 
pression and thinking a foundation for a soul-theory in his 
use of the words J and me. I do not believe that these 
words in their beginning imply that the person using them 
has already a conception of the self. On the contrary, they 
appear to owe their origin (like many other words) to the 
necessity for avoiding tedious complexities of speech; and, 
having originated in this way, they tend to produce a soul 
theory because we always tend when we use a word to believe 
that there is a thing corresponding to it. We can see this 
process of objectification in the use of such words as memory 
(an objectification leading to the faculty theory), and in such 
abstract words as beauty. We may notice that even a pro- 
position about a mental experience such as I am angry could 
be expressed without using the word I, for we could talk of 
the train of conscious processes associated with this body. 
We should then say: ‘ ‘lhe train of mental processes associ- 
ated with this body is now dominated by the affect of anger.” 
But what tedious circumlocutions our speeches would be if 
we always talked like that! So we say instead, “I am 
angry,’ and thus lay the foundation for an attitude towards 
tthe I which regards it as an entity and not as a mere short- 
hand way of referring to the succession of mental processes 
occurring within the confines of this body. 
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My main object in the present paper is to discuss the 

experiences which are explained by theories of the soul, and 
I have mentioned the contribution of language to such 
theories only because it is necessary to remember this con- 
tribution for the sake of completeness. It would be simplest 
to treat the mind at the beginning of psychological speculation 
as a tabula rasa on which psychological theories were in- 
scribed by its experiences of its mental processes and those of 
other persons, and by its desires. But though the simplicity 
of this scheme makes it attractive, it is unfortunately not 
adequate, for the use of the personal pronoun provides an 
element apart from all experience which will tend to produce 
a theory of an entity which is something different from the 
body. 
Let us now return to consider as completely as is possible 
in a short space what are the experiences and what are the 
wishes and needs which contribute towards popular or primi- 
tive beliefs and towards scientific psychological hypotheses of 
the soul, the mind, the self, the personality, or whatever else 
we may choose to call the fundamental thing behind mental 
phenomena. We will consider first the elements of experi- 
ence which go towards the formation of such beliefs. Some 
of these are shared by everyone, others are known only to the 
few, to the scientific investigator or to the person who has 
developed abnormal states of consciousness. 

(a) Probably the first and most fundamental human 
experience contributing to the soul hypothesis, is the fact that 
within our own individual consciousness all our mental 
processes appear as a unity. ‘This may, in fact, be only the 
unity of a circle of diverse objects lit up by the light of a 
single search-light, but to introspection the unity appears to 
be complete. All the thoughts of which I am at any moment 
aware seem to form a compact, coherent whole, all belonging 
to me, and, through retention, this unity appears to persist 
from one moment to another. This fact (however illusory the 
appearance of unity may seem when we have convinced 
ourselves of the reality of mental dissociation by the study of 
other persons or by auto-analysis) undoubtedly is one of the 
experiences which lies at the root of theories of a mind or 
soul, 

(b) Secondly, we notice the difference between a stone 
and a living organism, however simple in structure. In the 
organism, there are complex processes of growth and regenera- 
tion. A striking accompaniment of these organic processes in 
the animal is its breathing, and the part played by them in 
the formation of primitive soul hypotheses, is indicated by the 
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use for the soul of such words as atma and pnewma, originally 
signifying breath. . 

(c) Further up in the scale of life, we notice the difference 
between less and more intelligent kinds of behaviour, between 
the highly developed power of the higher vertebrates to adapt 
their behaviour to varying conditions and the much less 
perfect adaptations of lower organisms. 

(d) Still higher up in the animal scale we find a higher 
development of intelligence traditionally called the Reason. 
This is a group of mental functions centred round the ability 
to think in words and to regulate conduct through directed 
thinking. The part played by the recognition of this pecu- 
liarly human capacity in the development of soul hypotheses 
is shown by the fact that it has often been made a reason for 
discriminating between men and the other animals, and deny- 
ing the possession of souls by the latter. 

(e) Contrasted with the ‘Reason’ and often made the 
nucleus of a different soul within the same theory are the 
affective processes. The desires belonging to the impulses of 
hunger and of sex have often been grouped together as man’s 
‘lower’ or ‘animal nature’ in conflict with his ‘reason’. 

(f) Next we must remember the dream experiences in 
which we appear to leave our bodies and meet with other 
persons. Although the theory which makes such experiences 
the whole of the foundation of belief in spirits is now out of 
fashion, there does not seem to be sufficient reason for 
neglecting it altogether. It is an experience common to all 
men, and one which is sometimes explained even in England 
at the present day by the belief that the spirit leaves the 
body at night.! One might also mention here the occurrence 
of hallucinatory appearances of absent persons, often of the 
dead. Although not very common (statistics seem to show 
that about one person in five experiences a vivid hallucination 
at some time of his life) such occurrences must be, for those 
who do have them, convincing reasons for believing i in a soul. 

(g) Prof. Pratt has drawn attention to the fact that there 
is at least one element in actual experience which contributes 
to the belief in a soul surviving the body after death. This is 
the impossibility of imagining our own personal cessation of 


'T have myself heard an old lady tell a story of a man walking along a 
lonely country road at night, who saw the figure of a woman pass him. at 
the same time as a woman of his acqui aintance was dreaming that she had 
met him walking along this road. The narrator’s explanation was that 
the form he saw was the spirit of the dreaming woman. It is interesting 
to find this belief in modern England, but I do not know how common 
it Is. 
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consciousness. If I try to conceive the end of my existence 
by imagining the world going on with me not there either as 
an observer or even as a thinker, the attempt is frustrated 
because the very fact of imagining it places me there in 
imagination as a spectator. Our own non-existence is an 
unimaginable fact, and those of us who depend for our grip 
on beliefs on some sort of imagery (however schematic), find 
that as a matter of experience we can get no such grip on the 
belief in our own future non-existence. The idea can be 
presented to us verbally but that is all. 

(h) Another factor in experience of importance in this con- 
nection is the difference between our emotional adjustments 
towards animate and inanimate objects. About a certain 
class of objects we tend to form sentiments of love and hate, 
and to feel on their behalf the disinterested emotions. This 
we do very much more readily about living than non-living 
things, and on the whole more readily about more intelligent 
than less intelligent creatures. This tendency we explain by 
attributing minds or souls to the things that call out such 
emotions. Possibly the tendency to form such emotional 
relationships even with inanimate objects is at the root of 
primitive animism. 

(i) A last personal experience which, though rare, exercises 
a profound influence on soul-beliefs is the experience of 
ecstasy. A feeling that one has transcended the limits of 
individual existence seems to be common to ecstatic ex- 
periences, and this feeling leads to a soul conception widely 
different from that reached by way of the first element we 
considered (the experience of unity and individuality in the 
to:al content of consciousness). We may also note that there 
is in ecstasy a feeling that one has attained an intuitive 
knowledge which is contrasted with that gained by the pro- 
cesses of verbal thinking. I would suggest that the large 
part played in Hindu soul-conceptions by the ‘ecstatic’ ex- 
perience and in European soul-conceptions by the ‘individu- 
ality ’ experience, is One explanation of the differences between 
Eastern and Western psychology. 

(j) There remain two classes of experience which are 
derived almost entirely from the objective study of other 
persons. 

First, there are such phenomena of abnormal psychology 
as dissociation and unconscious conflict. The mental unity 
which seems so complete to introspection, appears, when we 
study the mind of a multiple personality or one suffering from 
a lesser degree of dissociation, to be split into fragments. 
Even the normal person sutfering from a conflict may be 
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swayed in his conduct by mental processes which do not 
appear to belong to the unity of consciousness at all. 

(k) Then we have a class of occurrences which we may 
group together as parapsychologic phenomena, In this group 
I include spirit messages, materialisations, the exudation of 
plasma, exteriorisation of sensations and movements, ctc, 
Since these phenomena are not universally accepted as 
genuine, it is difficult to consider adequately their bearing on 
psychological theory, but clearly, if the facts were admitted, 
it would be of the same order as that of the other kinds of 
experience we have been considering. 

The wishes and needs! contributing to soul beliefs may be 
mentioned shortly. 

(a) We have the wish for our own personal immortality— 
a wish belonging to the self-preservation group of instincts. 

(b) We desire the continued existence of those for whom 
we feel affection—a wish belonging to the gregarious and sex 
instincts. 

It is difficult to estimate or to compare the strength of 
these two wishes. The first is certainly not universal as a 
conscious desire, although probably the second is. Not all 
people feel uneasiness at the prospect of extinction at death, 
although all feel sorrow at the loss of those they love. Since, 
however, the preservation of one’s individual life is the end 
of the self-preservative instincts, there is probably an 
instinctive tendency towards the forming of such beliefs as 
shall make that preservation endure beyond bodily death, 
even when this tendency is not represented by a conscious 
desire. It may be a ‘wish’ in the Freudian sense, although 
not in the popular sense of the word. 

Of needs tending towards a soul belief, we can distinguish 
three kinds—religious, moral and self-assertive. 

(a) The religious need for a soul results from the fact that 
its existence is an essential postulate of most religious systems, 
so the belief in it is supported by all the strength of the 
individual's hold on religious belief. He cannot give up his 
belief in a soul without also giving up his religious faith. 

(b) The moral need underlying soul-hypotheses is the result 
of the use of theories of the future existence of the soul to 
provide motives for moral conduct in this world. So far as 
such theories have an influence on conduct (it is an influence 
which has probably been much over-estimated by moralists) 
the abandonment of a soul hypothesis would tend to dis- 


‘By ‘wish’ I mean a demand in the affective sphere, by ‘need’ a 
demand in the practical sphere. 
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organise the individual’s social adjustments by undermining 
the motives to moral conduct. 

(c) By self-assertive needs I mean the protection offered by 
a soul-hypothesis against the humiliations and injuries 
inflicted on the ego by happenings in this world—by physical 
or social inferiority, the contempt of other persons, and so on. 
Nothing can better remove the sting of these than a hypoth- 
esis which looks on one’s real self as something other than 
the injured and despised body, something perhaps regarded 
as essentially and always perfect, and destined for a future 
existence in which it will no more suffer from injuries or 
scorn. 

Perhaps I may be allowed to illustrate briefly the utility for 
the understanding of psychological history of such an analysis 
of the elements of experience in soul hypotheses by referring 
to the theories of two writers whose conceptions have had a 
particularly striking influence on psychological thought. I 
will take Aristotle and St. Paul. Aristotle speaks! of (1) the 
nutritive soul found in plants as well as animals, (2) the sensi- 
tive soul found only in animals, and (3) the rational soul found 
only in man and some other animals. The first of these is a 
hypothesis to explain the second element in experience that I 
mentioned earlier (organic life), the second to explain animal 
movement and intelligence, sensation and the affective life, 
the third to explain the ‘reason’ and to provide a something 
which may fulfil the demand for immortality (for this sou! 
can exist apart from the body) 

In St. Paul, on the other hand, we find a psychology which 
has no interest in biology and little in the ‘ speculative faculty 
but which is dominated by religious and ethical experiences 
and needs. Ina passage which has had a great influence on 
later Christian psychology * he makes a distinction (curiously 
blurred by inconsistent translation in the Authorised Version) 
between ‘soul’ (yuyx7) and ‘ spirit’ (wvedpa). The first of 
these includes the nutritive and sensitive functions, probably 
also intelligence and the introspective unity of the conscious 
field. The second (spirit) is a conception to account for 
religious and ethical experiences and needs, to fulfil the 
demand for immortality, and probably also to account for 
the intuitive knowledge of ecstatic and allied experiences. 

Attempts to attain what I have called a psychological 
understanding of beliefs often seem to be leading us into the 


' Psychology, Book IL, Chaps. II. and ILI., trans. by W. A. Hammond, 
London, 1902. 
“1 Corinthians xv. 
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mists of the dark night in which all hypotheses appear to be 
equally true and equally false. An analysis of the foundations 
of a belief into explanations of experience, wish-fulfilments, 
etc., could probably be made of any belief believed by anyone 
at all, whether that belief were true or false. Our truest 
beliefs have an element of wish-fulfilment in them; no doubt 
a psychoanalyst could indicate an element of wish-fulfilment 
underlying our belief in the conservation of energy. It is no 
evidence that our soul-theories are wrong that w ishes as well 
as explanations of experience lie at the root of them. Since, 
however, these elements tend to produce beliefs independently 
of their truth or falsity, we may, for want of a better word, 
call this the paranoid element in belief (borrowing this ad- 
jective from the psychology of delusional insanities). Most 
beliefs, whether true or false, contain a paranoid element, so 
we need not be surprised to discover it in soul hypotheses, 
While contributing nothing to the tendency of our beliefs to 
be true, their paranoid element contributes much to the 
passion with which we hold them. Intolerance of contra- 
diction is, in fact, the mark of a belief strongly buttressed by 
wish-fulfilments. Since he cannot entirely get rid of this 
element in his beliefs the object of the scientific thinker must 
be to reduce its power over him, by tracking it down and 
forcing himself to recognise it clearly. 

The explanation of experience can also, of course, lead us 
to true or to false beliefs, for these may be naive and crude 
explanations (such as the theory that the fall of water in a 
waterfall is due to a spirit) or valid scientific hypotheses (such 
as the theory that it is due to the gravitational attraction of 
the earth). Between crude explanations and scientific hy- 
potheses there is, of course, no sharp dividing line. A valid 
scientific hypothesis must be founded on experience, not on 
desires or on desires disguised by rationalisations. It must 
be founded on a wide range of experience and not be an ad hoc 
explanation of a particular fact. It must be consistent with 
other hypotheses necessitated by other ranges of experience. 
And, lastly, it should be capable of true guidance in the dis- 
covery of new facts, not known when it was put forward. 
The question of whether any hypothesis of the soul satisfies 
these requirements is an important one for scientific psy- 
chology, and it is, I believe, a problem which the scientific 
method in psychology is competent to solve. I donot pretend 
to be able to offer a solution. My object has been the less 
ambitious one of trying to state the problem clearly, so that 
it may be understood even if it cannot be solved. This at- 
tempt seems worth while because the soul is sometimes 
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disposed of too easily by writers who fasten on only one part 
of the experience on which it is founded (such as dream 
experiences) and suggest that any soul theory is in origin 
merely a naive and crude explanation of this one kind of fact. 
This suggestion is often made without any real examination 
of the other possibility—that it may be a scientifically valid 
hypothesis. 

One cannot deal fairly with soul hypotheses without 
mentioning the two possible attitudes which may be adopted 
towards a soul by one who accepts the hypothesis. One may 
use the word for the grouping of a set of related mental 
phenomena without supposing that there is any thing be- 
hind these relationships, or on the other hand one may use 
it fora thing postulated to account for these relationships. 
In this respect, the hypothesis of the soul is not different 
from any other hypothesis. Both of these attitudes were 
adopted towards the hypothesis of the atom. It is true that 
in other branches of science those who have believed in a 
concrete thing behind the hypothesis might claim that their 
belief has been triumphantly vindicated. The tendency of 
scientific experiment has been to make the objects of scientific 
hypotheses become more and more concrete. This has been 
true of the atom, and still more strikingly of the bacteria 
postulated to account for certain diseases. These facts may 
be claimed as evidence of the general truth of the proposition 
that the object of a hypothesis reached by the scientific 
method is a thing possessing the same kind of reality as the 
immediate objects of perception. 

I suppose the unsophisticated scientist always thinks of 
the objects of his hypotheses as things, and that the opposite 
view is peculiar to philosophers. Perhaps we are meeting 
here, as so often in such differences in thought, a divergence 
which is due to differences in imaginal type. The view of 
the object of a hypothesis which regards it as possessing no 
reality of its own seems to me to be one which can only be 
expressed in verbal terms and is unintelligible in visual 
terms. It, may, therefore, be one which is held only by the 
verbal thinker while the opposite view is peculiar to the 
visual thinker. If we apply the pragmatic test to these two 
attitudes towards the hypothesis of the soul and try to find 
some experienceable fact which would be different in the two 
views, the criterion may perhaps be found in the difference 
between their attitudes towards survival after bodily death. 
It seems clear that a belief in the possibility of the continu- 
ance of the soul after bodily death is only possible to one 
who holds that the soul is a thing in the above sense. It 
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may be noticed that Aristotle, who is always claimed as q 
holder of the opposite view because he spoke of the body-soul 
relation as like that between wax and its figure, believed 
that the active reason survived bodily death. The active 
reason, at least, therefore, he thought of as a thing, and not 
merely as the name fora related body of experience. 

To sum up. The purpose of this paper is to suggest that 
we can best understand theories of the soul, mind, spirit, 
etc., and their evolution through psychological history by 
examining the kinds of experience on which they are based, 
At different times of history different interests have loomed 
large and the facts belonging to these have become of domi- 
nant importance in moulding the hypotheses of the soul. 
The simplest facts of biology and of the power of verbal 
thinking took this position in Aristotle’s psychology, religious 
experiences and needs in St. Paul’s, physics and the necessity 
for reconciling psychological theories with the facts of the 
, conservation of momentum and of energy, in the psychology 
of Descartes and Leibnitz, ecstatic experiences were probably 
the dominant facts moulding orthodox Hindu psychology, 
the use of mental exercises as a method of escape from 
sorrow in producing that of the Buddha. We, in our modern 
psychological beliefs, are probably no more free from the 
influence of our dominant interests than have been the 
psychologists of the past. It happens now that the facts 
most engrossing to our attention are those connected with 
dissociation, mental conflict, and the physiological concomi- 
tants of psychological events, whose tendency on the whole 
is against any soul hypothesis at all. It is possible that the 
next change of interest in psychological investigation may 
direct our attention to facts most readily explained by some 
sort of soul hypothesis (perhaps even the facts of para- 
psychology), so the soul will become again fashionable in 
psychological thought. This, however, is merely a suggestion 
to which I do not wish toattach too much importance. The 
aim of this paper has not been to try to solve the problems 
of the soul, but to suggest a way in which the history of 
psychological speculation may be illuminated by an attempt 
to understand the psychological nature of these problems. 
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IV._THE CROWD AND THE HERD. 
By S. B. Warp. 


Tus reflections which follow are suggested mainly by the 
chapters on the ‘crowd’ in W. McDougall’ s Group Mind 
and those on the ‘herd’ in W. Trotter's Instincts of the 
Herd. Their intention is to ascertain what new light is 
gained for the understanding of society or of the individual 
by the importation of these terms into ethical or political 
inquiry. Even at the outset the present writer sees no point, 
in concealing his opinion that the special meanings attached * 
to these terms secure no advantage whether technical or 
terminological ; that the alleged phenomena of herd or crowd 
activity are quite irreconcileable with experienced fact; and 
that the facts in order to explain which they are postulated 
can be understood upon principles with which everybody is 
familiar. In this opinion the writer may be wrong: at the 
same time he ventures to think that the difficulties which he 
proposes to bring forward have hardly received sufficient 
attention. 

The quotations which follow give, it is hoped without dis- 
tortion, McDougall’s view of the psychological characteristics 
of the crowd. ‘An unorganised crowd or mob is one in 
which the influence of rudimentary organisation is so slight 
as to be negligible’ (p. 22). ‘We maysum up the psycho- 
logical characters of the uncrganised or simple crowd by say- 
ing that it is excessively emotional, impulsive, violent, fickle, 
inconsistent, irresolute and extreme in action, displaying 
only the coarser emotions and less refined sentiments; ex- 
tremely suggestible, careless in deliberation, hasty in judg- 
ment, incapable of any but the simpler and imperfect forms 
of reasoning ; easily swayed and led, lacking in self-conscious- 
ness, devoid of self- “respect and sense of responsibility, apt to 
be carried away by the consciousness of its own force. 

Its behaviour is like that of an untutored passionate child 
rather than like that of its average member’ (p. 45). ‘ The 
thoughts, feelings and actions of “each one will be as a rule 
very different from what they would be if he faced a similar 
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situation as an isolated individual: the mental processes of 
each one are profoundly modified by his mental interactions 
with all the other members of the crowd. Therefore the 
collective actions of a crowd are not simply the resultants of 
all the tendencies to thought and action of the individuals, 
as such, but may be very different from any such resultant. 
And they are not merely the expression of the individual 
tendencies of the average member, nor yet of the least in- 
telligent and refined members; they may be and often are 
such as no one of the members acting alone would ever dis- 
play or attempt’ (p. 44). ‘If we would understand and be 
able to predict the behaviour of the group we must study the 
way in which the mental processes of its members are modi- 
fied in virtue of their membership’ (p. 21). 

In essence, therefore, what is contended is this, that an 
individual in a crowd is not capable of his normal conduct 
and intelligence, but is on the other hand capable of conduct 
and intelligence to which as an individual he would not 
stoop. The influence of a crowd is altogether mischievous. 
Man may be vile, but a crowd is viler. 

Considering what a large part of our lives is spent in 
crowds—for to McDougall a political meeting is a crowd, so 
is a concert audience (p. 22), so are juries, committees, cor- 
porations of all sorts (p. 41), not to mention boards of 
directors and membership of the House of Commons (p. 43) 
—the conclusion is a melancholy one. In all our corporate 
capacities, it would seem, we are never at our best. It is 
true that in subsequent chapters of this book McDougall 
takes into consideration organised groups the function of 
which is to make man better than his best, and it is among 
such organised groups that one would have supposed juries, 
committees, and so forth, to have fallen. None the less, it 
is clear from his own words that they are never free of the 
taint of the crowd. ‘The results of these two conditions of 
collective mental life [viz., negligence and_ irresponsibility] 
are well summed up in the popular dictum that a corporation 
has no conscience ’ (p. 44). 

The proofs, however—which are not always so much 
proofs as assertions—by which McDougall reaches his con- 
clusions are not altogether convincing. When he says that 
‘exaltation or intensification of emotion is the most striking 
result of the formation of a crowd, he does not seem to see 
that this is a fact by no means easy of experimental verifica- 
tion. How can he know that the members of any given 
crowd would laugh less, or weep less, be less angry or more 
kind, taken singly or alone? After all, people collect into 
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crowds for emotional reasons; the crowd is not the cause 
but the consequence of their emotions. How can we safely 
assert that their emotions are stronger in the crowd than 
before they collected? It is true that a crowd is more ready 
to show its emotions, but the extent to which emotion is 
shown is no measure of its intensity. It would seem that 
when McDougall says that a crowd is ‘excessively emo- 
tional’ he forgets that he is about to add that it is fickle. 
Fickleness and depth of emotion are surely incompatible ? 
We must not measure the emotion of a crowd, like King 
Lear the love of his daughters, by the loudness of the protes- 
tations. There are emotions too deep to be shared, to show 
or express which in a crowd would be hateful; so at least 
others beside Cordelia have held 

There is in the nature of things no comparison possible be- 
tween individual and crowd emotion. People may hear a 
concert at Queen’s Hall, or hear the same broadcast by wire- 
less. The technical rendering being assumed equal, some 
persons, who like company, will prefer Queen’s Hall; others 
to whom the concert room is odious will prefer the privacy 
of their rooms. But who is to say whose emotions are 
greater ? 

Solitary brooding, moreover, intensifies emotion. The 
crowd has no monopoly of this influence, if it has it at all. 
Cannot its apparent effect be explained quite simply? The 
public goes to Hampstead Heath to enjoy itself. The public 
sees other folk enjoying themselves, and the sight makes it 
enjoy itself more. A crowd of strikers is angry; the sight of 
the anger of the rest gives each man confidence in his own. 
But, according to McDougall, the company makes the 
emotion more intense. He calls it ‘sympathetic induction,’ 
yet there is scarcely need to be so mysterious. A crowd of 
angry men collect to debate their wrongs. It is not surpris- 
ing that doing so makes them angrier. That is what 
happens when one broods, publicly or privately. But, in the 
case of the crowd, it would not be surprising if some irrelevant 
incident swept all their anger away. One may explain the 
apparent contradiction by saying that the crowd’s emotional 
voltage is high, but the amperage is small. That the crowd 
has any effect upon its members but what they anticipated, 
and what indeed they entered the crowd to get, has not so 
far been shown. 

McDougall draws attention to the case of panic, which is 
‘the crudest and simplest example of collective mental life’. 
If this is to be taken literally it means that only in the crowd 
do we find panic—surely a flagrant contradiction of common 
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experience? The poor soul who is trapped in a burning 
building suffers from panic; the fact that he is the only 
victim does not relieve his fears. Most of us, fortunately, 
have experienced panic only in nightmares, but there is no 
reason to think that our emotions would have been stronger 
had we been in a crowd. McDougall’s argument seems to 
be that persons in a crowd are overtaken with panic who in 
other circumstances would not be so afflicted,—that this is 
the baleful effect of the crowd, to lower the normal self- 
control. If this were so the effect should be equal on all 
persons alike: yet in developing his illustration McDougall 
considers the steadying influence of individuals who though 
in the crowd are not panic-stricken. But if some are capable 
of resisting the influence of the crowd, surely the assertion 
that in a crowd the individual loses his identity must sur- 
render any claims to scientific validity? And, if it is not 
true that all persons are equally affected by the crowd, it 
begins to be a matter of uncertainty what effects are to be 
attributed to the crowd, and what to the individuals com- 
posing it. Surrender to panic is, according to McDougall, 
the effect of the crowd; but, as he states the case, there is 
no reason why we should not attribute the imperturbability 
to the crowd. Crowds are very often extremely daring. 

It has to be observed that much of the detail which 
McDougall records as to the effects of crowd panic is, 
though professing to support his theory, strictly irrelevant. 
A panic-stricken crowd loses ‘habits of courtesy and self- 
restraint. We see men who might have been supposed 
incapable of cruel or cowardly behaviour trampling upon 
women and children.’ All this is nothing to the point. It is 
true that a solitary individual overtaken with panic does not 
overtly lose habits of courtesy, does not trample upon women 
and children; but this is not because he has no panic but be- 
cause there are no women and children present. Such conse- 
quences of panic are necessarily to be seen in crowds alone, 
What McDougall should prove, but does not, is that panics 
are peculiar to crowds, or more common to crowds than to in- 
dividuals. It is difficult to see how it could be proved. It is 
equally difficult to ignore the contrary evidence that company 
gives courage. A man finding a bull ina field is likely to 
gain the refuge of the stile in a manner more precipitate and 
less dignified if he is alone than if he is in company. In 
warfare there is always difficulty in preventing men from 
bunching in moments of danger. Or—to take a concrete 
instance——the fortuitous concourse that became involved in 
the movements of the assassins who shot Sir Henry Wilson 
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should,on McDougall’s theory, have been rendered incapable 
bypanic. Itisa fact that the murderers were able to terrorise 
individuals by holding pistols to their heads. So far however 
from losing courage in the mass, an unarmed and unorganised 
mob were able to harass the desperadoes so effectively as to 
cause their speedy capture. It is not safe, in England any- 
how, for criminals to assume that a crowd will lose its head, 
that it is ‘incapable of resolution and volition,’ or that its 
collective action will be inferior to the standard of its 
members. ye 

The crowd, again, ‘is apt to express feelings which imply 
less consideration and regard for others than the individual 
would display when not under the influence of the crowd’. 
We may pass over the crowd’s asserted capacity for ‘ tender 
and tearful solicitude’ (p. 45) as being, no doubt, the excep- 
tion which proves the rule. ‘Men, when members of a 
crowd, will witness scenes of brutality and suffering which 
under other circumstances they would turn away from.’ 
There are two questions here,—is this a true statement of 
the facts and, if true, are they to be attributed to the influence 
of the crowd? It is curious that no proof of the answer to 
either question is offered. Instead of seeking to supply this for 
McDougall one may offer an alternative explanation. One may 
flatly deny that all the individuals who in a crowd have had the 
misfortune to see cruelty have enjoyed it ; and one may assert 
that those who enjoy it in a crowd are just those who enjoy 
it privately. But privacy, unfortunately, offers too little 
opportunity and too many dangers. If you are caught 
torturing a cat, there is no way of avoiding the penalty and 
the censure. A prudent man seeks these exhilarations in a 
crowd, where the blame cannot be brought home to him, 
and where if necessary he can be as indignant as the most 
esteemed. 

Further, it can be suggested that the opposition between 
crowd and individual is scarcely of so simple a nature as the 
arguments of this chapter require. In the rest of the book 
the influences upon the individual of his social environment 
receive a good deal of attention. The fact is that the in- 
dividual is not simply himself, but is also the product of the 
mental and physical habits and traditions of his place and 
nation. He is a creature of a certain tendency, whether he 
is in his bath or at a dinner-party. The mere incident of 
being alone does not deprive him of those modes of self- 
expression or self-restraint to which he has become ac- 
customed. The social mould is his second nature, and its 
influence covers chance moments of solitude. It can, however, 
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quite well happen that his first or real nature does not take 
easily to this arbitrary garment; it can indeed be suspected 
of a great many persons that the standard up to which they 
are required to live is one they have never willingly accepted, 
To such the crowd gives an excellent opportunity of discard- 
ing 1t. Paradoxically, they are themselves, not when alone 
but in a crowd: they can exhibit their pet sins without any 
unpleasant consequences. It is these persons of whom 
McDougall seems to be thinking when he speaks of men 
consenting to behaviour of which as individuals they would 
be ashamed. 

Shame, in fact, is no index of character. It may be, j 
often is, no more than shame at exposure. It often is mere 
hypocrisy. The kind of man McDougall needs to prove his 
point is one who yields under the impulse of the crowd to 
conduct he heartily loathes. One may doubt the existence of 
such persons, certainly their existence in such large numbers 
as to make their behaviour one of the prime manifestations of 
crowd psychology. We are not told that Napoleon watching 
the mob sack the Tuileries felt the least inclination to join 
their antics. By most persons the second nature of social 
habit is not easily resigned, and if it were, it would not be in 
every case that instincts of cruelty and brutality would come 
to light. We might discover, as the crowds which persecuted 
John Fox discovered—or some of the gentlemen that used to 
frequent Newgate to see the hangings—that beneath the social 
affectation of brutality there lay emotions of profound pity 
and love. And it is at least certain that before anything 
positive is affirmed of the effect of the crowd upon the in- 
dividual, a very much clearer understanding of the individual 
is necessary. 

Again, a confusion of thought would seem to be respon- 
sible for the declared extreme suggestibility of the crowd, its 
hasty judgment and imperfect reasoning. How often, after 
all, is a crowd given anything very important to decide? 
The Athenian assembly, a crowd according to McDougall’s 
interpretation, decided in haste about the inhabitants ol 
Mytilene. But it equally repented in haste, so this example 
proves nothing, for if one decision was rash the other pre- 
sumably was wise. Asarule the crowd has little responsi- 
bility merely because its decisions are ineffective. As for the 
assertion that committees, juries and so forth make bad 
decisions because of the ‘crowd-complex,’ it is hard to treat 
it quite seriously. Committees and so on are not bodies ‘ of 
rudimentary organisation so slight as to be negligible,’ nor 
can it be contended that their decisions are on the whole, ot 
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even often, foolish. Also McDougall should not have ignored 
the very obvious difference between the resolutions to which 
they have to come and the resolutions of a crowd. The jury, 
the committee, the House of Commons, have to make specific 
decisions upon matters in which all or most of the issues can 
be enumerated and considered in detail. A crowd has t 
decide, so far as it decides anything, upon obscure issues and 
matters in which certainty 1s impossible; whether, for ex- 
ample, Buffs or Blues are to be the saviours of their country 
whether vaccination 1s a miracle or a mistake, whether to 
strike or to refrain is the better policy. 

Then as regards its suggestibility ; it is plain that this 
point is closely connected with our views upon the reckless- 
ness or otherwise of its deliberations. If we are inclined to 
think that, considering its material, a crowd is as often right 
as it is wrong; that, on the whole, it has shown considerable 
shrewduess in its choice of the persons and sentiments to 
which it will listen, we shall be less disposed to attribute its 
judgments to suggestibility. Or if even when right it is 
suggestible, then suggestibility is no bad thing. This, how- 
ever, is a matter of which McDougall takes no account. He 
speaks of coarse emotions, imperfect reasonings, of oratorical 
propositions which the more intelligent would ‘ reject with 
scorn’. But all orators do not rely on ‘ abuse with ridicule,’ 
‘on flattery,’ or ‘ superficial analogies’. It is matter of his- 
tory that orators have persuaded crowds to high and noble 
resolutions. Is their success in this no more than suggesti- 
bility ? How can an argument which assumes that all oratory is 
base bea safe guide? It has prejudiced the issue from the start. 

But one may doubt whether suggestibility exists at all, if a 
simpler explanation will serve. There is, after all, more in a 
public meeting than a man ona tub. There is a conflict of 
wills, partizanship, passion, some sort of decision imminent 
before the first word has been spoken. Apart from the 
persuasiveness of the speaker, which alone can account for 
much of the so-called suggestibility, but to which McDougall 
makes no reference, there is the evident fervour and enthu- 
siasm of the dominant party. That such influences should 
change opinion is not in the least surprising, and need not be 
attributed to a ‘low grade of self-consciousness and no self- 
regarding sentiment’. McDougall seems entirely to ignore 
that the primary intention of public speech-making is to 
influence minds and change opinion. If it succeeds in doing 
so there is no reason to attribute the result to something else. 
And if we yield to our passions in a crowd, why is that 
stranger than yielding to them in private ? 

19 
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One may conclude, therefore, by asserting precisely what 
McDougall denies, that the collective actions of a crowd are 
simply the resultants of all ‘the tendencies to thought and 
action of the individuals composing it’. There would seem 
to be no good reason to attribute any influence to a crowd 
save a general heightening of emotional expression. It would 
seem that this emotional expression is nothing more than 
that for the sake of which men form crowds at all. Whether 
the emotions are good or bad depends entirely upon the sort 
of individual. The individual is not influenced within the 
crowd by passions to which he would not be liable elsewhere 
save so far as, like a dark night or an open door, a crowd is a 
good opportunity for the baser sort to cast off without fear 
those restraints to which he has usually to submit. There is 
no such phenomenon as suggestibility, except so far as that 
term conveys the fact that a crowd of low intelligence will 
reach such decisions as it reaches by other psychological 
processes than pure reasoning. But we are all prone to this, 
and it is not more surprising that it should happen in a crowd 
than elsewhere. 

There seems, in short, no good reason for treating the crowd 
as a unit for psychological examination. It is a curious feature 
of this book that in the subsequent chapters it is solely 
concerned with the effect of organisation on the group mind. 
It is stated that such changes in the individual’s psychology 
as are due to his group-environment arise from the factor of 
organisation. What these are, and how important, is not a 
matter of present concern. But the attempt to demonstrate 
affects arising in a group of individuals, where the group is by 
definition practically unorganised, has, in one opinion at least, 
failed completely. In the absence of organisation, anyhow, 
no effects are produced on the group; and the idea that there 
could be would seem to be at variance with the principle 
adopted in: the rest of the book, The inclusion, therefore, of 
this chapter on the crowd is just a little surprising. 


The purpose of the earlier chapters of Trotter's book 
Instincts of the Herd in Peace and War is to establish and 
analyse a ‘gregarious instinct’ in man. The author regards 
this as the ‘unknown x which might account for the com- 
plexity of human behaviour’ (p. 18). Although ‘ the concep- 
tion of man as a gregarious animal is extremely familiar 
its significance is not even yet fully understood. . . . It was 
not widely looked upon as a definite fact of biology which 
must have consequences as precise and a significance as 
ascertainable as the secretion of the gastric juice or the 
refracting apparatus of the eye’ (p. 21 
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This quotation makes clear that the author regards gre- 
garlous instinct as a means of explaining aspects of human 
life which hitherto were not explained at all or explained 
wrongly. The critical tests, therefore, which the theory must 
survive before it can be accepted are, broadly speaking, of two 
sorts: first, are the facts on which he relies to be admitted, 
and, second, so far as they must be accepted, do they permit 
of no explanation but that of ‘ gregarious instinct’ ? 

First as to the facts. Trotter sums these up on p. 29 under 
the title General Characteristics of Gregarious Animals. 
‘The cardinal quality of the herd is homogeneity.’ ‘The 
great advantage of the social habit is to enable large numbers 
to act as one. ‘To secure this advantage ‘it is evident that 
members of the herd must possess ‘sensitiveness to the 
behaviour of their fellows’. ‘ Resistiveness to the voice of the 
herd will be suppressed by natural selection.’ ‘ Hach member 
of the flock tending to follow its neighbour and in turn to be 
followed, each is in some sense capable of leadership; but no 
lead will be followed that departs widely from normal 
behaviour.” The gregarious animal behaves ‘as if the herd 
were the only environment in which he can live’ (p. 30). 
Therefore the individual will feel ‘an unanalysable primary 
sense of comfort in the actual presence of his fellows, and a 
similar sense of discomfort in their absence’ (p. 31). There 
will be a ‘desire for identification with the herd in matters of 
opinion’ (p. 31), ‘a dislike of being conspicuous’ (p. 32). 
Sensitiveness to the behaviour of the herd ‘has the most 
important effects upon the structure of the mind of the gre- 
garious animal. This sensitiveness is closely associated with 
the suggestibility of the gregarious animal, and therefore with 
that of man. The effect of it will clearly be to make accept- 
able those suggestions which come from the herd, and those 
only. ‘Only herd suggestions are rendered acceptable by the 
action of instinct’ (p. 32). ‘Of two suggestions, that which 
the more perfectly embodies the voice of the herd is the more 
acceptable’ (p. 33). 

In considering these assertions the question which naturally 
arises is, ‘Are we dealing with fact or with metaphor?’ The 
term herd makes its appearance in Trotter’s argument without 
definition, as though every one knew its meaning, and as 
though it were the concrete of which gregariousness as above 
defined is the quality. And yet there is only one sense in 
which ordinary persons conspire to use the term. ‘A herd,’ 
according to Webster, ‘is a number of beasts assembled 
together.’ He should have said, one is inclined to think, a 
number of beasts of the same species ; but the omission shows 
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well enough that no collective term in the language is used 
more carelessly. Yet it is just this term to which, without a 
word of warning, Trotter annexes a highly technical me aning, 
Trotter is of course at liberty to define terms in any sense 
pleases: a herd may for him embody all those features of 
gregariousness enumerated above. But it will not make the 
herd as understood by the ordinary person in the ordinary 
sense embody those features. Farmer Giles who, while 
driving his shorthorns to Malmesbury market, has come upon 
a crossroads, and finds his beasts dispersing to the four 
quarters, is unlikely to thank the passer-by who should tell 
him that ‘the cardinal quality of the herd is homogeneity,’ 
and that ‘each member tending to follow its neighbour and 
in turn be followed is in some sense a of les adership ’, 
But he would have the means, if not the disposition, to show 
his informant the difference between a fact and a metaphor. 
It is not to be supposed that observations by naturalists 
upon herd life in nature afford much support to Trotter’s 
assumptions. The characteristics common to the various 
gregarious species are very few. The notion that the herd is 
the dominant factor in forming the dispositions of 1ts members 
should, it would seem, be accepted with extreme reserve. All 
that has been said, for example, about the wolf-pack, has to 
be adjusted to the doubts of Dr. Stefannson as to whether, 
in North America at least, any such entity as a wolf-pack 
exists. The American wolf appears to hunt in families only. 
Again, in an interesting work lately published! upon wild 
animals in Central India there is a detailed account of the 
wild dog packs which can scarcely be squared with Trotter's 
theories. These dogs hunt in packs, it is true, but they 
exhibit none of the slavish dependence on the pack which 
Trotter declares to be necessary. The pack is nothing but a 
hunting convenience. It does not operate homogeneously, 
but its methods vary according to the quarry pursued, and to 
all intents and purposes it dissolves when the hunt is over. 
During the mating season the couples live apart, and the dogs 
seek their food indepe ndently. The assertion, again, that the 
wolf-pack being ‘capable of consuming all the ‘food it kills’ 
possesses ‘a considerable advantage over the large solitary 
carnivora in not tending uselessly to exhaust its food supply’ 
receives no support in this book. Whether it be true of 
wolves or not, of these wild dogs it is not true. They leave un- 
eaten the viscera of their victims, and moreover are known— 
strangely human and unbiological, this—to hunt for the fun 


1 Wild Animals of Central India, by A. A. Dunbar Brander, 1923. 
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of the thing. Per contra, that large solitary carnivore, the 
tiger, with a shocking disregard for Trotter's requirements, 
invariably (if permitted) consumes the whole of his kill: if 
not in one go, then in two. 

So far as these animals are concerned, their herd-life, 
instead of exercising an encroaching, all-pervading pre- 
eminence, seems to sit very lightly upon them. It has its 
conveniences, but it is not indispensable, and the dog is far 
from behaving ‘as if the herd were the only environment in 
which he can live’. Similarly, among the types of what 
Trotter calls ‘defensive gregariousness’ facts have been ob- 
served incompatible with his theories. There are after all 
two quite unmy sterious reasons which cannot be overlooked 
in considering the gregarious tendency of herbivorous animals. 
The first of these is that, save in the breeding season, these 
animals are not dangerous to each other. No precautions or 
defences or concealments are necessary. The second is that, 
to live upon grass, they must go where the grass is, that is, 
to comparatively open places. The grass would bring them 
together quite apart from any need for each other’s company. 
In the rich pastures of the great craters of Central Africa we 
have the spectacle of countless animals of all species feeding 
together quite promiscuously. 

These two reasons are sufficient in themselves to account 
for the appearance of herds : whether, beyond these, there are 
grounds for postulating ‘ herd-life’ remains to be seen. The 
tenor of Trotter’s argument seems always to imply that the 
members of a species in one district are always collected in 
one herd. Yet what reason has he for supposing that these 
do not in fact break up into smaller herds with no bond of 
union but mere contiguity ? And what is the herd-instinct, 
if any, of these fortuitous groups, and what is its relation to 
herd life in general? Facts do not suggest that, even with 
the herbivores, the herd is in all cases particularly significant. 
In some species the elderly bulls appear to leave the herd 
altogether and lead a solitary life. In the breeding season 
all herds are practically dissipated. It is difficult indeed to 
see that the asserted protective value of the herd amounts to 
anything. The elephant excepted, all the herbivores have 
no means of retaliation against their predatory foes. They 
cannot even run away. ‘Their sole means of survival is to 
sacrifice one of their number and to escape while that is being 
eaten. Their survival, in effect, is based on their enormous 
fertility in comparison with the carnivores. If this equilib- 
rium should for any reason disappear the herds are extermi- 
nated. Whether or not it is true that ‘in the presence of 
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danger the first notion of the social mammal must be to 
notify the herd,’ such notification is obviously of precious 
little value. If the killer is there he will make his kill, 
Mere assertions of this sort do little to demonstrate ‘ pro- 
tective gregariousness ’. 

If the facts of nature do not support the postulate of a 
dominant herd-instinct it is not really necessary to criticize in 
detail the secondary consequences which are asserted to 
follow. At the same time there is one statement of Trotter’s 
which deserves notice because it exhibits so clearly that 
confusion of fact and metaphor which seems responsible for 
his theory. He says (p. 31) that the sensation of warmth 
derives in gregarious animals from close crowding, and is 
therefore associated with ‘ feelings of the secure and salutary ’, 
Whether this is so, or whether, if so, it needs to be derived 
in this curious manner, need not be discussed. Let us merely 
ask ‘How often is the herd of nature closely crowded ?’ 
Not when grazing: a grazing herd spreads itself over all the 
territory it is allowed. Nor when resting: as we can see any 
day. A herd, in fact, seems only to bunch under external 
influences, like a barking dog, or a posse of cowboys. It is 
true that the beasts will lie together under the trees in hot 
weather, but this is to avoid warmth, not to seek it. One 
must suspect that, for the sake of his theory, Trotter has to 
conceive of the herd as a closely packed and homogeneous 
unit, and pays no attention to any evidence to the contrary. 

It remains to consider whether the theory is consistent 
with itself; whether, the facts notwithstanding, it might be 
necessary to conceive the social activities of man as ordered 
by a ‘herd mechanism’. Even here the theory gains 
plausibility only by a perverse neglect of all those 
aspects of social life which will not fit in with it. It is 
by no means clear, for example, that ‘the great advantage of 
the social habit is to enable large numbers to act as one.’ 
The facts of human society lead to a conclusion precisely 
contrary. The advantage to man of social life is the division 
of labour, the diversification of activities. The bigger the 
human herd, the less its homogeneity. Indeed, in the realm 
of dubious speculations about human origins, one thing 
seems clearer than most, that until man had developed sufh- 
cient skill of hand to create the instruments of society, arms 
and crafts, he would have been a fool to form a herd; for of 
all the stupidly ineffective things in nature a ‘homogeneous’ 
body of unarmed and unskilled men is the most striking. 
Much good would their ‘sensitiveness to the behaviour of 
of their fellows,’ their ‘intolerance of solitude’ do them. 
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Whatever protection the herd gives to the horned, the toothed 
and the hided, it gives none to naked man, and even if the 
herd theory were justified of other animals it would give no 
explanation of the reasons for which man forms society. 

It is perfectly plain that, so far from originality being a 
danger to the human herd, it is their one hope of salvation. 
In this matter Trotter labours in strange inconsistencies. 
He asserts that ‘no lead will be followed that departs widely 
from normal behaviour’. But what in the case of man is 
normal behaviour? The Hottentot does not behave like the 
Hindoo, but no doubt each has a standard which he calls 
normal. How did these standards arise? Seeing that they 
are different, they must have arisen by ‘ resistiveness to the 
voice of the herd,’ unless we are to revert to an earlier 
hypothesis and suppose both the Hindoo and Hottentot 
societies to have been created as they stand. No one needs 
to be told that social customs acquire a certain sanctity which 
makes it difficult to alter them, but this fact does nothing to 
explain the origin of customs which, if they are to arise at 
all, must arise through those ‘ originals’ who, Trotter tells us, 
‘will be suppressed by natural selection ’. 

The same argument demolishes the ‘voice of the herd ’. 
A herd has no voice. If itis to acquire anything which can 
metaphorically be called a voice, that voice has to be supplied 
by one or more of its members. And the very same process 
which made the voice of the individual the voice of the herd, 
will make it possible to substitute, in due season, that voice 
for another; that is, to bring about a change in social 
sanctions. But, it is urged by Trotter, the acceptance of 
these sanctions is a matter of instinct. This is just what 
has to be proved. No one can deny that ‘herd’ sanctions 
change, but if an instinct means anything at all it means 
something which does not change, something in Trotter’s 
own words as ‘ precise as the secretion of the gastric juice’. 

Its reduction to instinct does not explain the conservatism 
of society, but assumes it. We are no nearer to understand- 
ing the cause of habit on Trotter’s theory than we were 
before. But the theory is worse than ignorance, for it is 
definitely misleading, asking us to believe that conservatism 
is more ‘normal’ than variability. The truth is plainly that, 
of the two, variability is more normal. How otherwise are 
we to account for the manifold forms of human society ? 

If the theory is not true, the consequences need not be 
accepted. We have not to swallow the remarkable assertion 
that the conscious individual feels ‘an unanalysable primary 
sense of comfort in the actual presence of his fellows, and a 
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similar sense of discomfort in their absence ’. We do not need 
to believe that ‘each one of us in his opinions and conduet 
{etc.], is compelled to obtain the support of a class, of a herd 
within the herd’. Of all the inconsistencies to which the 
theory is driven, this ‘ herd within the herd ’ is most astonish- 
ing. Surely it should be apparent that, if every variation is 
only to be explained by a herd within the herd, the explana- 
tion robs the theory of its sole standing? The theory 
professes to explain the mental uniformity of a group by 
postulating a ‘single definite instinct,’ an instinct ‘ which 
makes social life at all possible,’ ‘a mechanism which binds 
the wolf to the pack, the sheep to the flock,’ a voice of the herd 
which makes ‘ acceptable those suggestions which come from 
the herd, and those only’: and then, behold—every variety 
of opinion within the herd, including atheism and Christianity, 
Liberalism and Conservatism, is attributed to the herd also. 
Not the same herd, of course, but another, or others; several 
herds: in fine, herds within herds. 

The present writer does not conceal his opinion that 
what might be called the standard ethical doctrines are un- 
assailed by the herd theory: and that so far as this seeks to 
explain human society in terms of biology it is attempting 
the impossible. If the function of the herd is to secure its 
own survival at the expense of the character and individuality 
of its members, then its function 1s precisely contrary to that 
of human society. If the purpose of society is not to secure, 
at the least possible cost, the greatest possible amount of 
variation in its members, then it has no purpose worth 
mentioning. But if this is its purpose, it follows that no 
analogy is possible between it and the societies of animals, 
which do not change and which, within measurable limits 
of time at least, cannot vary. In other words, nothing but 
confusion can attend the attempt to substitute for the fami- 
liar entity ‘society’ the questionable entity ‘the herd’. 
Before we build upon it, let us at least discover whether it 
ean in fact mean more than the infallible Webster asserted 
it to mean, ‘a number of beasts collected together.’ We are 
all familiar with the difficulties under which political theory 
so long laboured because of the fatal hypotheses ‘ the Social 
Compact’ and ‘the State of Nature’. If we are wiser now, 
let us hesitate before we embarrass it with an even more pre- 
posterous mythology. 








V.-MIND AND NATURE IN PROF. WHITEHEAD'S 
PHILOSOPHY. 


By L. Susan STeEpBr 
L. 


Pror. WHITEHEAD’S philosophy of nature—which has been 
published wholly within the years 1916 to 1923—is amongst 
the most important theories at present being discussed. One 
of his most valuable contributions to the subject is his decisive 
rejection of all theories that involve what he has called the 
“bifurcation of nature” into a causal nature and an apparent 
nature, the one of which is ‘real’ and the other ‘ mental’. 

Everything of which there is awareness through sense- 
perception is asserted by Prof. Whitehead to be in nature, 
and nature is a ‘‘complex of entities whose mutual relations 
are expressible in thought without reference to mind.” ! 
It may, however, be doubted whether Prof. Whitehead has 
been wholly successful in excluding all questions relating to 
mind. There is, it seems to me, a much needed chapter in 
his natural philosophy that shall deal with the relation of 
mind to nature, of its place in relation to the fourfold con- 
tinuum of events which 7s nature, and which, by definition, 
does not contain mind. 

Although Prof. Whitehead insisted at the outset that his 
philosophy of nature could proceed without considering the 
function of mind, yet his use of the term “ percipient event ”’ 
in the Enquiry Concerning the Principles of Natural Know- 
ledge led some critics to wonder whether he was not following 
Berkeley into some form of mentalism, or subjective idealism. 
He has, however, since made it clear that the “ percipient 
event” is nothing but a state of the body, for which, in his 
latest contribution to philosophy, he has used the more 
appropriate term ‘‘ bodily sensorium.” 

His resolute exclusion of mind from nature has led Prof. 


1 The Concept of Nature, p- 5. 
2 Aristotelian Society Proceedings, 1922-23, p. Ld. 
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Whitehead to make a curious distinction between ‘“ philo- 
sophy’”’ on the one hand, and ‘“‘ metaphysics” on the other. 
‘Philosophy,’ as the term is used by Whitehead, is limited 
to Naturphilosophie, whereas any problem involving the 
consideration of mind is relegated to a distinct branch of 
knowledge called ‘‘ metaphysics ” 

Thus Prof. Whitehead asserts : 

** Percipience in itself is taken for granted. We consider indeed, con- 
ditions for percipience, but only so far as those conditions are among the 
disclosures of perception. We leave to metaphysics the synthesis of the 
knower and the known... . 

The immediate thesis for discussion is that any metaphysical interpre- 
tation is an illegitimate importation into the philosophy of natural science. 
By a metaphysical interpretation [ mean any discussion of the how (be- 
yond nature) and of the why (beyond nature) of thought and sense-aware- 
ness. In the philosophy of science we seek the general notions which 
apply to nature, namely to what we are aware of in perception. It is the 
philosophy of the thing perceived, and it should not be confused with the 
metiphysics of reality of which the scope embraces both perceiver and 
perceived. No perplexity concerning the object of knowledge can be 
solved by saying that there is a mind knowing it” (The Concept of 
Nature, p. 28). 


I have quoted this passage at length because it brings out 
very clearly what is here Prof. Whitehead’s fundamental 
contention—the assertion that the world of space-time, the 
complex of events that is nature, is wholly self-contained. 
This fact he has summed up in the phrase “ Nature is closed 
to mind”. This is not to assert that nature cannot be known, 
but that nature is a self-contained system capable of being 
analysed as the object of perception and knowledge, although 
the act of perceiving is not itself one of the events within the 
complex to be analysed. 

It follows from this fundamental assumption that the 
philosophy of nature can derive no help from the study of 
knowledge. This contention seems to me unquestionably 
sound. Yet Prof. Whitehead’s exposition of his theory 
suffers throughout from the intrusion of such terms as ‘‘ex- 
perience,” ‘‘ percipience,” “knowledge”. In spite of his 
thoroughly anti-Kantian position Prof. Whitehead adopts 
with approval the peculiarly Kantian expression, ‘‘ Signifi- 
cance is experience”’.' It may be that the intrusion of these 
epistemological terms is due to the difficulties of the ego- 
centric predicament, but whatever the difficulties to be over- 
come, the use of such terms is seriously misleading and is 
likely to give rise to misconstruction. 

It is not difficult to adduce instances. The distinction 


> Enquiry, p. 12. 
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between events that are durations and those that are not 
durations is clearly fundamental in Whitehead’s theory ; and 
since a ‘duration’ is a natural element, it is very important 
that it should be explained without reference to our ex- 
perience. So far as I can gather Prof. Whitehead regards 
as the distinguishing characteristic of durations ‘‘ the im- 
mediacy of the immediately present discerned events ”’ 
hence, his usual example of a duration is the specious present. 
But is it possible to assign without reference to mind any 
meaning to the ‘‘ immediacy ” ? 

If so, then itis surely important that this should be done 
in such a way as to show that the characteristic of ‘‘immedi- 
acy” is the characteristic of a natural event, not involving 
any mental addition; in other words, that the concept of 
duration is independent of psychical factors. This is all the 
more important because Prof. Whitehead insists that ‘‘im- 
mediacy for sense-awareness is not the same as instantaneous- 
ness for nature’. ! 

I am not, of course, wishing to deny the necessity and the 
importance of starting from sense-perception. It is, indeed, 
one of the merits of a philosophy such as Whitehead’s, that 
itsets out from the data of common sense and seeks to in- 
clude in its completed account all that the plain man perceives 
as well as all that the scientist apprehends. But it does 
seem to me important that we should be fully aware through- 
out whether the use of these psychological terms is merely 
an expository device or is essential to the theory. 

Then, again, in the Enquiry, ‘‘ Significance” is said to 
consist in the ‘‘relatedness of things,” and this ‘ Signifi- 
cance” has been, moreover, asserted to be ‘‘ experience ” 
A careful reading of § 3°6 reveals, I think, that perceiving as 
a mental activity is not found to be required for the analysis 
of nature, although the “ general characteristics of percep- 
tion” must be considered in order to explain knowledge. 
This might seem to suggest that knowledge is merely passive 
contemplation, but Prof. Whitehead vigorously denies this. 
“Natural knowledge,’’ he says, ‘is merely the other side of 
action.””* Knowledge is said to spring from the reciprocal 
insistence between the percipient event (i.e., the bodily 
sensorium) and the rest of nature ; hence, ‘“ perception is 
always at the utmost point of creation’. Thus, Whitehead 
adds, ‘‘ we essentially perceive our relations with nature be- 
cause they are in the making”. But, we need to ask, is the 
perceiving itself an event within nature? The next sentence 


1 The Concept of Nature, p- TU. 4 Op. cit., p- 14. 
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would seem to suggest that it is, for he goes on: “ The sense é 
of action is that essential factor in natural knqwledge which ol 
exhibits it as a self-knowledge enjoyed by an element of 

nature respecting its active relations with the whole of nature fi 
in its various aspects’”’. It is very difficult to understand as 
exactly how much is asserted here, but to me at least, it i 
seems inconsistent with the complete exclusion of mind u 
from the system of the natural elements. When we re. h 
member Whitehead’s self-imposed limitation of his enquiry C 
to natural knowledge and his assertion that “we are not 0 
called on to make any pronouncement as to the psychological ¢ 
relation of subjects to objects or as to the status of either in t 
the realm of reality,’ it may seem illegitimate to raise any 2 


question as to the nature of knowing. But not only does 
the elucidation of the concept of nature provide material re- 
levant to the solution of such a problem ; it 1s, further, im- 
possible wholly to exclude arguments derived from the nature 
of knowledge itself. 

The difficulty that confronts us here is seen more clearly 
in the James-Scott Lecture on “ The Relatedness of Nature”. 
The complex of events from which nature, mind, space and 
time are abstractions, is described as ‘‘ Fact”’ or “ Factual- . 
ity”’; that which can be discriminated within it is described 
as a “factor of Fact”. But that also which discriminates is 
admitted to be a factor of Fact.'' It is necessary, therefore, | 
to exhibit as within the one system of Factuality not only the | 
perceived red and the perceived warmth and the agitation of | 
the molecules, but also the perceiving of them. 

Prof. Whitehead has dealt with the former problem in the 
Enquiry and, more explicitly, in The Concept of Nature. In 
the James-Scott Lecture referred to above there is some indi- 
cation of the importance of the latter problem. Whilst in the 
two earlier books he was prepared to relegate the problem of 
the ‘‘synthesis of the knower and the known” wholly toa 
“metaphysics ” with which natural philosophy had nothing 
to do, in the later lecture he was concerned at some length 
with the nature and conditions of cognisance. It scarcely 
seems correct to claim that these considerations do not in- 
volve him in any metaphysical theory as to the nature of 
the synthesis. Not only does he make constant reference 
to knowledge and its conditions, but one of his arguments for 
the uniform structure of space-time is an epistemological one 
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i The Principle of Relativity, p. 14: “ Awareness is itself a factor within 
fact ” 
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pased upon the conditions that must be realised in nature if 
our inductive knowledge is to be accepted as valid. 

What I wish to contend is that, if Prof. Whitehead is justi- 
fied—as I think he is—in dealing with the analysis of nature 
as a complex of events in the analysis of which there is not 
involved any reference to mind, then it is not consistent to 
use arguments derived from the nature of knowledge, unless 
he so far digresses into ‘‘metaphysics”’ as to give some ac- 
count of the relations between mind and nature as the object 
of sense-awareness. In 30 far as nature is a self-contained 
complex it would seem impossible to derive any argument as 
to its structure from considerations about the validity of 
knowledge. 

The difficulty becomes even more pressing when we con- 
sider the relation between “ significance,” ‘‘ experience,” and 
“passage” as Prof. Whitehead defines them. Consider, for 
instance, the following statement from The Principle of Re- 
lativity: “ Passage is the same as significance, and by signi- 
ficance, | mean that quality of an event which arises from 
its spatio-temporal relationships to other events” (p. 68). 

Now, as Whitehead has pointed out in The Concept of 
Nature, the mind also exhibits passage. ‘The quality of 
passage in durations is,” he says, “a particular exhibition in 
nature of a quality which extends beyond nature. For ex- 
ample passage is a quality not only of nature which is the 
thing known, but also of sense-awareness which is the pro- 
cedure of knowing” (p. 55). Is this passage the same as the 
passage of nature? Certainly Whitehead urges that there are 
important differences between the characteristics of passage 
as exhibited in nature and the characteristics of passage as 
exhibited in mind; for instance, that passage is measurable 
in so far as it occurs in nature in connexion with extension, 
but not otherwise. But the ‘‘ quality of passage” is asserted 
to be fundamentally the same in nature and in mind. There 
would seem thus to be only two alternatives. Hither minds 
must themselves be events inter-related with those other 
events which exhibit systematic relatedness due to their uni- 
form spatio-temporal structure; or mind is not thus inter- 
related with these events, so that its ‘‘ synthesis” with them 
would introduce a non-essential (or external) relation that 
would upset the uniform significance of the complex. The 
difficulty is that mind is not an event within the fourfold 
continuum that constitutes nature ; yet, it is a factor of Fact, 

‘The Principle of Relativity, pp. 62-66. The same argument is re- 
peated in the paper on ‘‘ Uniformity and Contingency” contributed to 
the Aristotelian Society Proceedings, 1922-23. 
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and Fact is a complex from the systematic relatedness of 
which springs the uniform significance of events. The per- 
cipient event, it is true, falls wholly within this system, but 
the percipient event is not mental; hence, no difficulty arises 
with regard to it. 

Within nature there are two kinds of entities—events and 
objects. The question now arises: When we go beyond nature 
do we find a third kind of entity, fundamentally different from 
the other two? If so, how is it related to these? It seems 
to me that mind is an object—in Prof. Whitehead’s use of 
the term ‘ object ’—i.e., a universal. As such, it must be an 
adjective ingredient in events. In this case there would be 
not a third kind of entity in the universe, but a fourth type 
of object, viz., mental objects. In so far as mind is an object 
it cannot share in passage; but in so far as it is situated in 
events, it will exhibit such passage. The events in which 
mental objects are situated will be minds. 

There are various difficulties in this conception. Clearly, 
if mind were a fourth type of object, it would nevertheless 
differ in important respects from the other three types. Sense- 
objects, perceptual objects, scientific objects form, Prof. White- 
head has pointed out, “an ascending hierarchy, of which each 
member presupposes the type below ’’.!. Mental objects would 
stand in no such close relation to any of the other three types, 
and their mode of ingression into events would be fundament- 
ally different. Mind would not thus, perhaps, be a natural 
element; but it would be in essential (7.e., non-external) rela- 
tions with natural elements. 

There is, I think, some hesitation and obscurity in Prof. 
Whitehead’s brief references to what, in the Enquiry, he calls 
“nercipient objects,” which are, I suppose, minds, whereas the 
“percipient event” is the ‘‘ bodily sensorium”’. In discussing 
the “ diversification of nature,’ Whitehead refers to five modes 
of diversification as being chiefly important in scientific theory. 
These are : “ (i) events, (11) percipient objects, (iii) sense objects, 
(iv) perceptual objects, (v) scientific objects. These are five 
radically distinct types of entities yielded by five distinct pro- 
cedures; and their only common quality as entities is that 
they are all alike subjects yielded for our knowledge by our 

perceptions of nature’’.” On the other hand, in the conclud- 
ing chapter, Prof. Whitehead asserts, ‘‘ A percipient object is 
in some sense beyond nature”’.* We need to ask: In what 


1 The Concept of Nature, p. 149. 
* The Enquiry, p. 60. Italics mine. 
3 Loc. cit., p. 195. 
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sense are percipient objects yielded by our “ perceptions of 
nature,” and in what sense are they ‘“‘ beyond nature”’ ? 

Two considerations are of importance: (1) In so far as the 
percipient event is a term in the multiple relation of the 
ingression of sense objects into nature, it 1s clearly a natural 
element. But the percipient event is sharply distinguished 
from mind which is, presumably, the percipient object. It 
might seem, therefore, that no difficulty arises here. But 
(2) in so far as the percipient object is a living or “life- 
bearing” object, it is included in nature. Is it not, then, 
necessary, even for a philosophy of nature, to take some 
account of the relation of the percipient event to the per- 
cipient object which, although ‘‘in some sense beyond nature ”’ 
is yet also included in nature ? 

The characteristic of life is a complexity of rhythm which 
renders the ‘ life-bearing’ object non-uniform. But rhythm 
is not a peculiarity of life. Prof. Whitehead is insistent that 
—eg., “Iron and a biological organism are on a level in re- 
quiring time for functioning. There is no such thing as iron 
at an instant; to be iron is a character of an event”.! There 
is thus no ground for the exclusion of life from nature; the 
difference between ‘‘life-bearing”’ objects and ‘‘ material 
objects’ is simply one of complerity of rhythm. There are, 
then, two factors in life, the unique event with its essential 
quality of passage, and the pattern exhibited within the 
event. The pattern is derived from the rhythm, which, in 
so far as it is recognisable is an object, but ‘it is more than 
an object; for it is an object formed of other objects inter- 
woven upon the background of essential change’’.* But 
rhythm requires not only the self-identity of the pattern but 
also the novelty that comes from each exhibition of the 
pattern. Hence, ‘‘a rhythm is too concrete to be truly an 
object. It refuses to be disengaged from the event in the 
form of a true object which would be mere pattern. What 
the pattern does do is to impress its atomic character on a 
certain whole event which, as one whole bearing its atomic 
pattern, is a unique type of natural element, neither a mere 
event nor a mere object as object is here defined.” * 

The life-bearing object is situated in an event which is the 
situation of the bodily sensorium, and this is a physical 
object, a natural element. But, Whitehead asserts, ‘‘ Life is 
complex in its expression, involving more than percipience, 
namely desire, emotion, will and feeling’’.* With such an 






1 Enquiry, p. 23. 2 Ibid., p. 198. 
* [bid., pp. 198-199. 4 [bid., p. 197. 
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account of ‘“‘life”’ is it possible to exclude mind? Again, 
one factor of life is an event ‘‘ considered as gaining its unity 
from the continuity of extension and its unique novelty from 
its inherent character of ‘passage’”’. Surely we cannot 
leave unasked the question how the ‘ passage’ of the event 
is related to the ‘ passage’ of mind. Prof. Whitehead has 
himself admitted—in his discussion on ‘ Time’ !—that “ so 
far as sense-awareness is concerned there is a passage of mind 
which is distinguishable from the passage of nature though 
closely allied with it”. But he adds: “‘ We may speculate, 
if we like, that this alliance of the passage of mind with the 
passage of nature arises from their both sharing in some 
ultimate character of passage which dominates all being. 
But this is a speculation in which we have no concern.” 

Is there not something extremely arbitrary in this refusal 
to speculate as to that “ultimate character of passage,’ 
which must be exhibited alike in the passage of mind and 
the passage of nature? It is not, of course, to be denied 
that a philosopher has the nght to set the limits of his dis- 
cussion where he will; but when the setting of these limits 
is joined with the assertion that it is possible to give a com- 
pleted philosophy of nature without reference to mind, then 
any assertion that suggests that mind (i.e., the percipient 
object) falls ‘‘in some sense’”’ within nature must be care- 
fully scrutinised. Now, since the events in which percipient 
(or mental) objects are situated (7.e., minds) share with the 
events in which the other types of objects are situated 
(¢.e., nature) the quality of passage both would seem to fall 
within the same system of relatedness.2 That this is so 
seems further to follow from two of Whitehead’ s assertions, 
to which I have already referred, viz.: (1) ‘‘ Awareness is 
itself a factor within fact’’; (2) Fact is that all embracing 
embeddedness, the relatedness of which constitutes signi- 
ficance, which significance is experience.* 

To admit this contention is not to deny that there is an 
important sense in which ‘nature is closed to mind”. I 
shall make some attempt to discuss the truth and the signi- 
ficance of this assertion in the concluding section. Before 
doing so, however, I want to discuss briefly some of the 
difficulties that seem to me to arise from Prof. Whitehead’s 


1See The Concept of Nature, p. 69. 

*T have already pointed out that Prof. Whitehead seems to assume 
this by using an argument from the possibility of knowledge to establish 
the uniformity of Space-Time. 


>The Principle of Relativity, ch. ii., esp. pp. 14-24. 
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too sharp distinction between the ‘‘ philosophy of nature ” 
and “ metaphysics ”’. 


IT. 


The problem that I want to discuss is suggested by a 
recent essay written by Dr. Jaroslav Cisar and published in 
the last two numbers of Minp.' The essay (entitled: ‘‘ Space 
and Time: An Essay in the Foundations of Physics’’) is 
sponsored by Prof. Whitehead, who, however, hints at some 
divergence of views. It would be extremely helpful with 
reference to the present problem to know the extent to which 
Prof. Whitehead would accept Dr. Cisar’s initial statement 
of his problem. 

Dr. Cisar’s main purpose is “to arrive at a logically satis- 
factory definition of space and time which would also satisfy 
the requirements of physics”.* As a preliminary to this 
enquiry, he asserts his intention of rejecting all ‘ meta- 
physical speculations” as entirely irrelevant to physics; at 
the same time he assumes (without seeing any necessity for 
justifying the assumption) that the physical world is the 
object of many percipients. 

Now, so far as Dr. Cisay is merely asserting that ‘‘ physics 
produces its laws irrespective of whether the entities described 
by them are realities existing outside the mind, or merely its 
products,” and further, that “the truth of a given law of 
gravitation remains unaffected, whether we presuppose that 
the bodies subject to it are real things, existing even when 
we do not exist, or that they are an illusion of our mind,” ® 
he asserts what few philosophers would deny and what cer- 
tainly seems to me indubitably true. But this contention is 
wholly irrelevant. Dr. Cisay is attempting to expound a 
philosophy of nature that shall show the connexion between 
the fundamental concepts of physics and the data of percep- 
tion. He is writing, that is to say, as a Naturphilosoph, not 
as a physicist; and an assumption that may be unquestioned 
when it appears in a work on physics, may need to be de- 
fended when it is asserted in a philosophical article. More- 
over, Dr. Cisar speedily shows himself unable to exclude 
“metaphysical speculations”; there is, therefore, all the more: 
need for him to justify their intrusion in spite of his pre- 
liminary manifesto. 

_It is true that at the outset Dr. Cisat announces his inten- 
tion of taking over from metaphysics two assumptions which, 
he dogmatically declares, none but a sceptic would dispute. 


1 Minp, N.S., 129 and 130. 2 [biz., 129, p. 3. ® [bid 
20 
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These assumptions are: (1) “there exist a plurality of 
percipients—minds capable of knowing; (2) there exists 
something which is not perceiving mind—the object of know- 
ledge’’.1 To these assumptions is added a postulate, which 
Dr. Cisa¥ considers to be necessary in order that the philo- 
sophy of science should be “valid for more than a single 
mind’’. The postulate is that that which is the external 
world must be a characteristic of the object of knowledge 
common to all minds and as to the identity of which they 
all agree. Dr. Cisaié points out that from this postulate there 
follows “ the invariance of the external world with respect to 
a given type of mind”. At the same time he assumes— 
without apparently being aware that it is an assumption— 
that the external world cannot be independent of mind in 
general. Thus he writes, ‘a world independent of mind in 
general would be a world common to all possible types of 
mind; but as minds constructed diversely from ours are not 
only unknown to us, but even impossible for us to imagine 
in respect of all possibilities of their type, such an absolute 
external world is not only unknowable, but a concept devoid 
of content’’.” 

This, it seems to me, is to assert that the structure of the 
external world is dependent upon the type of mind for which 
it is an external world. Does not this conclusion force us to 
admit mind as constitutive of reality to an extent that would 
make ‘‘ metaphysical” questions relevant to the philosophy 
of the external world, @.e. to the philosophy of nature? More- 
over, it would seem to follow that Dr. Cisar must reject the 
closure of nature to mind, and would consequently be unable 
to delimit the spheres of natural philosophy and of “ meta- 
physics” in the way in which Prof. Whitehead attempts to 
delimit them. Nevertheless, in spite of the postulate and 
the conclusion drawn from it, Dr. Cisa¥ considers that it does 
not matter what attitude we take with reference to the re- 
lation between mind and the “ object of knowledge’”—t.e. 
the external world. He suggests that the view that would 
make the external world the “ source of percepts” is not 
erroneous for physics and is convenient for natural philosophy 
because “it means a certain facilitation of the processes of 
thought by fixing a symbol for a comparatively concrete 
concept” (p. 6). 

In his Introduction Dr. Cisar makes two important state- 
ments about perception, physics and mind. These are: (1) 
“* Physical science is conditioned by perception”. From the 


1Munp, N.S., 129, p. 5. 2 Ibid. 
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rest of the paragraph it appears that ‘“ perception ” covers all 
kinds of awareness of all such entities as ‘‘ mere sense-data ” 
and also of all such ‘‘ hypothetical entities” as atoms, 
electrons and so on, since these also are ‘‘ genuine objects of 
possible sense-experience”’. Dr. Cisar seems to me clearly 
right in protesting against the view that ‘scientific objects ’ 
(to use Prof. Whitehead’s convenient term) are in any sense 
“pseudo-perceptual symbols of certain mathematical ex- 
pressions of natural processes” (p. 4). This statement is 
true and is important in its implied rejection of any merely 
‘descriptive’ view of physics. But nothing at all follows 
from it as to the relation between mind and the external 
world dealt with in physics. (2) “ Perception presupposes 
the existence of a percipient, of a mind.’ This is a most im- 
portant statement. It is clear, too, from the deductions 
Dr. Cisa¥ makes from it that he assumes that this proposition 
has significance for his main enquiry. It is not, as at first 
sight it might seem to be, .the obviously verbal statement 
that the term “ perception” as commonly used covers both 
what is perceived and the perceiver. Taken in conjunction 
with statement (1) it constitutes a denial of Whitehead’s 
assertion that the philosophy of science is nothing but the 
philosophy of the thing perceived. From its assertion Dr. 
Cisat passes immediately to the ‘‘postulate of a greater 
number of percipients—of minds—and thus to the presup- 
position of the so-called ‘‘ external world ”’.”’? 

This surely is a very rapid and a very important deduction. 
The statement is so condensed that it is not easy to be quite 
sure what it covers, and Dr. Cisar’s habit of putting external 
world into inverted commas is very bewildering. It is, how- 
ever, clear that he holds that the denial of the external world 
involves the denial of a plurality of percipients, and that this 
denial in turn involves the assertion of solipsism. And he 
seems to mean by “external world’? non-mental world. 
Hence, the assumption of a plurality of minds is “ vital for 
physics”; but speculations as to their mode of existence, or 
as to that of the external world and its action upon mind are 
dismissed as irrelevant metaphysical subtleties. Nevertheless, 
in stating his conclusions at the end of his essay, Dr. Cisaf 
asserts, “‘ Since, then, we have defined the external world as 
that part of the perceptual content of the mind which is 
common to all minds, and since the uniform ordering of its 
elements in every experience is the fundamental condition 
upon which part of experience can be held in common by 


1P.4. Italics mine. 
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different minds . . . we can affirm as an axiom the principle, 
that the Form of Experience will be common to all minds, 
and, therefore, a property of the external world independent 
of the individual mind’’.! It is difficult to believe that there 
are no “ metaphysical subtleties” in this “ definition ”’. 

In the concluding section of the first part of his essay, Dr, 
Cisar undertakes the ‘Analysis of Perception.” He here 
asserts certain other propositions that seem to me to have 
an important bearing upon the problem under discussion. 
These are :—?” 

(1) The relation of mind to the object of knowledge is 
probably insoluble. 

(2) Given that the external world is something common to 
all minds, perception is the result of contact between the 
mind and this external world, the contact being effected 
through the media of the bodily senses. 

(3) The external world is presented to the mind as a 
phenomenon divisible into parts. Hence, ‘the external 
world possesses for the mind,’ extension.” 4 

(4) Our private philosophy will determine ‘‘ whether we 
say that this extension is discovered in nature, or imposed 
upon nature by the mind.” * 

(5) The aggregate of the perceptions of a given mind is 
“the Experience belonging to this mind”. (Dr. Cisar ex- 
plains that ‘‘ Experience” is used to translate a Czech word 
which means “the something that is going on.’’) 

(6) An event is that which the mind is able to distinguish 
in its experience, ?.e., it is ‘a delimited part of the perceptual 
data of a given mind.” 

These six propositions seem to me to indicate a relation 
between mind, Experience (as the ‘‘ something that is going 
on”) and nature that is incompatible with the closure of 
nature to mind, if by that be meant that Naturphilosophie 
is logically independent of any metaphysic. 

It is not, I think, to be disputed that physics, as a science, 
can and must abstract from mind; it is also, in my opinion, 
highly desirable that Naturphilosophie should do likewise. 
But can it? To an extent that constitutes an emphatic 


‘ 


1Minp, N.S. 130, p. 142. 2 See N.S. 129, pp. 13-16. 

* Italics mine. ‘Italics in the text, p. 14. | 

* Italics in the text. It is not easy to ascertain what exactly Dr. Cisaf 
wishes to indicate by these alternatives. In the latter part of his thesis— 
in speaking of the relation of ‘‘ interval,” he says, ‘‘ this freedom is left to 
the observer, vr, properly speaking, imposed upon him,” and he apparently 
fails to see that the alternatives are not only not equivalent, but are in- 
compatible. 
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denial of any idealistic—i.e., mentalistic—theory it can. Prof. 
Whitehead seems to me wholly right when he asserts that 
‘no perplexity concerning the object of knowledge can be 
solved by saying that there is a mind knowing it.” But to 
admit this contention is not to admit that it is possible to frame 
a philosophy of nature complete in itself, leaving to some 
other distinct branch of knowledge, called ‘‘ metaphysics,” 
the problem of determining the relation of nature to the 
mind that knows it. 

Prof. Whitehead is himself aware of the necessity for going 
beyond natural knowledge to metaphysics. Thus he says, 
“Knowledge is ultimate. There can be no explanation of 
the ‘why’ of knowledge ; we can only describe the ‘ what’ 
of knowledge. . . . Thus causal nature is a metaphysical 
chimera; though there is need of a metaphysics whose scope 
transcends the limitation to nature. The object of such 
metaphysical science is not to explain knowledge, but to ex- 
hibit in its utmost completeness our concept of reality.” } 

This is both true and important. But in exhibiting our 
concept of reality in its utmost completeness, it will be 
necessary to exhibit the relatedness between nature and 
mind. This Prof. Whitehead would not deny. But, on the 
other hand, he claims, as we have seen, that it is possible to 
give a completed philosophy of nature without making “ any 
pronouncement as to the psychological relation of subjects 
to objects or as to the status of either in the realm of reality’. 
I have already criticised this conclusion on the ground that, 
according to Prof. Whitehead’s own account, the percipient 
object falls in some sense within nature ; and I have suggested 
that mind, like other objects, may be a contingent adjective? 
of events that stand in essential relatedness. 

A criticism of a different kind must now be made. There 
seems to be in Whitehead’s theory of objects, and especially 
in his account of the delusive perceptual object, no hint as to 
how he would deal with phenomena, such as psychic blind- 
ness and deafness, that appear to depend upon the psychical 
condition of the percipient. The reply may be made that a 
philosopher has a right to limit the scope of his own problem 
as he chooses, and that Prof. Whitehead has warned us that 


1 The Concept of Nature, p. 32. 

*See The Principle of Relativity, chaps. ii. and iv. If ‘mind’ be a con- 
tingent adjective, the activity of mind would have to be accounted for by 
its participation im passage. This would be consistent with Whitehead’s 
recognition of a twofold cognisance, by adjective and by relatedness. But 
what exactly the ‘knowing’ is, and how mental objects would be related 
to other objects, I do not know. 
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he has set up the boundary just where the philosopher “is 
beginning to get excited,” ! and that, consequently, he cannot 
reasonably be asked to discuss problems that lie beyond that 
range. But we must ask whether a philosopher who insists 
that all that is perceived is to be found in Nature,’ may thus 
arbitrarily limit himself without making any attempt either 
to justify the assumption that the effects of past experience 
make no difference to the present perception, or to show how 
the percipient object with its unique history is related to the 
natural objects that it recognises. Is there not a considerable 
danger in shelving difficulties to another occasion, and in thus 
leaving problems to be solved in some other branch of enquiry? 

It is true that the uncritical introduction of mind into the 
philosophy of nature has brought disaster to many “‘ philoso- 
phies”’; it is true, again, that science seeks not the causes of 
knowledge but the coherence of what is known. But if 
knowing be of two kinds, cognisance by adjective and cog- 
nisance by relatedness; if relatedness be significance, and 
significance be passage, can the knowing mind, which shares 
in the ultimate character of passage, be left out of account in 
the completed concept of the coherence of what is perceived ? 

In this case, can Professor Whitehead agree with Dr. Cisar 
either in holding that the problem of the relation of mind to 
nature is essentially insoluble, or in considering that it is un- 
important for a philosophy of nature to decide, for example, 
whether mind discovers extension in nature, or imposes it 
upon nature ? 


III. 


The chief considerations that I have been anxious to em- 
phasise are :— 

(1) Nature is “closed to mind” in the sense that (a) what 
is known is not in any sense im mind; (b) mind is not con- 
stitutive of reality. 

(2) From the undisputed fact that physics must abstract 
wholly from mind, it does not follow that the problem of the 
nature of mind is irrelevant to natural philosophy. This, as 
we have seen, is what Dr. Cisar assumes, while at the same 
time he inconsistently holds that the ‘‘ external world ” is not 
independent of mind in general. 

(3) Nevertheless, natural philosophy must be formulated 
independently of considerations drawn from the nature of 
knowing; the coherence of natural events is in no way due 


1 The Concept of Nature, p. 48. 
2 See ibid., p. 29. 
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to mind, nor to their being known. Hence, no difficulties in 
exhibiting this coherence can be overcome by resorting to 


mind. 
(4) There is, therefore, a sense in which natural philosophy 


is logically independent of ‘‘ metaphysics” as Whitehead de- 
fines it. 





(5) The converse is not true. By ruling out all forms of 
mentalism, for instance, the outcome of the metaphysical 
discussion is partially determined. 

(6) It may turn out to be the case that’mind is a natural 
entity ; then, it would have to be included in a classification 
of natural entities such as Prof. Whitehead has undertaken. 
Whether or not this is so will depend upon the answers given 
to the prior questions: (1) What are the characteristics that 
mark out natural objects from non-natural objects? (1) Has 


























mind (as a mental object)! such characteristics ? 

(7) If there are mental objects, then their relations to other 
types of objects would be extremely complicated, and would 
be different in kind from their relations to each other. 
Moreover, their mode of ingression into events would be 
fundamentally different from any other mode of ingression, 

Now, it seems to me, that Prof. Whitehead asserts (1), (3), 
and (4) and would agree to (5). It would not be inconsistent 
with his theory of nature to admit (2), (6), and (7), though 
their admission would necessitate some modification of some 
of his statements about mind. 

A difficulty remains. One of the relations subsisting be- 
ween a mental object and, for instance, a sense-object would 
be the specific relation of knowing. It is important to point 
out some of its characteristics. Knowing is a becoming, and 
in some sense a developing process. As such it must partake 
of the quality of passage in a supreme degree. That this is 
so is, I think, suggested by Prof. Whitehead.” Whatever its 
other characteristics may be, the quality of passage in mind 
must be exhibited in such a way as to secure both that an 
individual mind should be capable of development, and that 
its experiences should be private and incommunicable. 











1Tt must be remembered that I am using the term “object” in 
Whitehead’s sense, not as the correlative of subject, but as a universal, 
in contradistinction from an event, which is a particular. A mental object 
situated in an event would be a particular mind. I think Whitehead 
would have to hold that minds are in some sense ‘‘ abstractions’’ ; no less 
than “stones and bricks and drops of water and plants” (see C..N., p. 163). 
* Concept of Nature, p. 55. 











VI—DISCUSSIONS. 


ON PARAMNKESIA. 


“‘FatsE Recognition,’ on account of its uncanniness, its weird. 
ness, has always attracted much attention and roused great interest 
in those who have ever experienced it. It is quite understandable 
that the uncritical or mystical mind should regard it as a memory 
arising out of the depths of the ‘“ Unconscious” recording an 
experience of a former life. However, other and less mystical 
theories have been advanced to explain it. These many attempts 
at an explanation can be classed in the following groups. False 

Recognition is due to— 

(1) Memories of a previous life ; 

(2) Memories of dream experiences ; 

(3) Memories of previous products of imagination: Lapie, 
Linwurzky ; 

(4) Previous “unconscious impressions’: Dwelshauvyers, A. 
Gilles, J. Grasset, Le Lorrain (vide also 10), H. Piéron. 
(These unconscious impressions may be produced by tele- 
pathic communications: Lalande) ; 

(5) Sensation and perception following one another at a greater 
interval than usual. Thus the mind tarries in organising 
and localising its sensations and when at last it completes 
its work, 7.e., turns the sensation into a perception, the 
result appears already known to it and the illusion is pro- 
duced: Anjel, Abramowski, Buccola, Méré, Peillaube, J. 
Sully ; 

(6) (The following are probably more or less identical) :— 

(a) Lowering of present psychic tension, diminution of 
synthetic activity, of concentration and of complexity, 
with conservation and development of automatism: 
Pierre Janet ; 

(b) a diminution of psychical energy, a momentary slacken- 
ing of attention: G. Heymans ; 

(c) the absence of that which informs us respecting the 
novelty of the perception: Montesano ; 

(7) The ease with which the image arises: V. Biervliet, Soury, 
Vignoli ; 

(8) The double functioning of the two hemispheres: Wigan, 
Maudsley, Jensen ; 

(9) A particular splitting of the personality: Dugas (1st paper) ; 
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(10) The “ familiarity-quality” permeating a whole experience 
of which only a part is like a previous one: Bourdon, 
Dugas (2nd article), Hoffding, Wm. James, Le Lorrain 
(vide also 4), Lazarus, Offner, Sander, Storring, Ribot, 
Titchener, Yerkes. 

An actual proof of any of these theories has, as far as I am 
aware, never been furnished, and serious objections may be raised 
against most of them. Group 1 need not be considered at all. 
Group 2 appears to be merely a postulate beyond the possibility of 
proof. Group 3 could be verified, but then would come under 
Group 10, the product of imagination being, after all, nothing but 
a previous experience. Group 4 does not deserve serious con- 
sideration, for ‘‘ unconscious’’ impressions, are not psychical or 
psychological factors : in fact the term appears to me simply self- 
contradictory. Group 5: A sensation, quad sensation, has for the 
self no meaning, is, so to speak, non-existing for the self. Only 
when it begins to be assimilated, when it becomes a perception, 
does it acquire significance. How then can it be said that the 
perception appears to be already known? Elsewhere?! I have 
described how I experienced a sensation not becoming a perception 
until an appreciable time later, but there was no trace of “ false 
recognition,” no pronounced “ familiarity-quality ” and no emotion 
of uncanniness, etc. Group 6 (a) is difficult of verification ; 
group 6 (0) is not borne out in the case of mine which I am going 
to relate presently. There certainly was not the least slackening 
of attention, but on the contrary the attention was at a high level 
all the time, as will be seen. Group 6 (c): We are not told what 
it is that informs us respecting the novelty of the perception. 
Group 7 appears to be beyond the possibility of proof, and group 8 
seems, in our present state of knowledge, already quite out of court. 
Group 9: the splitting of the personality is doubtless a pathological 
phenomenon and “ false recognition” may possibly often com- 
plicate it, but “false recognition” itself may certainly happen 
with perfectly healthy minds. Group 10 appears to me the one 
that requires the fewest assumptions; and as I have had the good 
fortune, a little while ago, to experience a ‘false recognition” 
myself, which I was subsequently able to elucidate, I am in the 
position to supply a proof in support of this theory. 

On Monday, 22nd January, 1923, I was reading in the West- 
minster Gazette a report from Luxor, dated Sunday and describing 
the exploration then carried on in the outer chambers of Tutank- 
hamen’s tomb, when suddenly, towards the end of the article, I was 
seized by the impression that I had read all this before, that all 
this was known to me. Continuous with the impression was an 
experience, a decidedly most unpleasant emotion of uncanniness ; 
for I could not have possibly read the article, it being telegraphed 
from Luxor only the day before, a Sunday, and besides I never look 


‘A. Wohlgemuth, A Critical Examination of Psycho-analysis, Allen & 
Unwin, London, 1923, p. 42. 
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at a Sunday paper. Further, the whole appeared also new, the 
knowledge that I had not read it before was most positive and 
emphatic, yet there was this marked ‘“ Bekannthettsqualitit,” 
familiarity-quality. The whole experience was most weird. I soon 
diagnosed the experience as a case of paramnesia and set out im- 
mediately to discover, according to the theory I had always favoured, 
the cause of the “ false recognition”. Happily I was able to do 
this, although the parts which were identical in the two experiences 
were, as will be seen, very insignificant, and only by virtue of their 
being connected with matter of importance to me could I eventu- 
ally trace them. 

I will give a sufficiently long extract from the Westminster Gazette 
of Monday, the 22nd January, 1923, to make the context compre- 
hensible. The experience of paramnesia occurred towards the end, 
and the content of the passages printed in italics will be found to 
be identical with those similarly printed in the second extract. 

“Luxor, Sunday . . . still more sanguine excavators in the 
Valley of the Kings ventured on the prediction that the 
third chamber, when unsealed, would not only reveal King 
Tutankhamen in all the magnificent panoply of death, but 
Queen Ankhsamen, and possibly her son, 

An ancient Hittite document, which was recently found in 
Anatolia, appears, however, to make the finding of the Queen’s 
body or that of a son extremely remote. This amazing docu- 
ment, which has been translated by Prof. Sayce, shows that 
King Tutankhamen’s union with Queen Ankhsamen was child- 
less. It also reveals the extraordinary and interesting fact 
that, while King Tutankhamen’s body was still upon the bier 
waiting burial, his wife, who was then only twenty-seven years 
of age, despatched an ambassador to the King of the Hittites, 
who was then besieging the ancient city of Carchemish, 
between Mosul and Damascus, to induce the King to give her 
one of his sons in marriage. 

The King of the Hittites finally gave the fair suitor one of 
his sons, but just as the marriage was about to be consum- 
mated King Ay seized the throne of Egypt, and the hapless 
Queen was banished. 

History and archeology show no trace of Queen Ankhsamen, 
and she seems to have entirely disappeared from view after 
King Ay usurped the throne. It is known only that she was 
the real inheritor of the throne, and King Tutankhamen owes 
his Kingship entirely to her rights of Royal succession.” 

As I said above, I recognised the experience immediately as a 
case of paramnesia and concluded that the article I had just been 
reading must contain parts identical with parts of something I had 
been reading before. What these parts were I could not say, and 
as my reading had been on very wide lines I anticipated some 
difficulty in tracing them. Among my literature were many books 
on travel and ethnology which I had scanned in places for evidence 
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in some anthropological research I had in hand, and as I had kept 
careful notes of any such evidence I soon turned to these and it 
was then a comparatively easy matter to discover these correspond- 
ing parts. 

The following is the whole of the passage noted by me, and the 
italicised parts will easily be recognised. There was a case of 
genuine recognition when I read them. The passage occurs in 
Francis Galton’s Narrative of an Explorer in Tropical South Africa, 
3rd edition, London, 1890, towards the end of Chapter VII: 

“ Nangoro, in the first instance, had views with reference to 
me to which I confess I showed but little inclination; it is 
really a great drawback to African explorings that a traveller 
cannot become on friendly terms with a chief without being 
requested and teased to receive a spare wife or daughter in 
marriage, and umbrage taken if he does not consent. It is, I 
know, very ungallant to betray tender secrets, and I would 
not do so on any account if the charming Chipanga was ever 
likely to read this book, but I cannot help hinting at the sub- 
ject, as it not only illustrates a phase of African life, but also 
indicates a direction in which any adventurous fortune-hunter 
may successfully push his addresses. For the benefit of those 
gentlemen I must explain how matters stand. Nangoro is 
king by virtue of his deceased first wife; by her he has no 
children. Chipanganjari married the lady’s sister, who is also 
dead, leaving one daughter as heiress to the kingdom ; and this 
daughter is Chipanga. She, greasy negress as she was, never 
forgave me the ‘“‘spretae injuria formae.”’”’ 

I have, then, had a first experience, the reading of Galton’s 
account respecting the native chief Nangoro’s intentions towards 
him. I need not try to revive and state here the details of the 
psychical processes which constituted the event, the imagery, 
visual, auditory, olfactory, tactile, etc., that formed a large part of 
it. However closely analytical and probing such an attempt 
might be, it would yield but a very superficial and fragmentary 
portion of the whole. Suffice then the mere statement of the ob- 
jective occurrences that gave rise to my psychical experiences. 
Galton’s account contained among a wealth of description and in- 
formation three points of minor importance, namely (a) that the 
Kingship (or rather Queenship) descended through the female line, 
(b) that the king, the central figure in the account, was king by 
virtue of his marriage to the queen, (c) that the queen was child- 
less. Although of relatively small importance these points were 
still quite interesting. Weeks later, if not months, I enjoyed a 
totally different kind of literature, the newspaper account of the 
explorations at Luxor in the Valley of the Kings. The whole set- 
ting of my mind was totally different. There again amongst the 
wealth of other information were the three points dissected above, 
namely (a) that the kingship (or rather queenship) descended 
through the female line, (d) that the king, the central figure in the 
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account, was king by virtue of his marriage to the queen, (c) that 
the queen was childless. These points had the ‘“‘ Bekanntheits- 
qualitat,” the quality of being known, the ring of familiarity, the 
‘feeling’ of acquaintance, the at-homeness, the recognition-mood, 
or by whatever other name this experience may be called. I can- 
not go here more deeply into the nature of this familiarity-quality ; 
it is, in my view, the sme gud non of recognition. There are no 
images and no judgments discernible, it is, borrowing an expression 
from chemistry, a radical compound, 1.e. a compound which behaves 
like an element, although in this case, feeling convinced that it is 
a compound, we have not yet been able to discover and isolate its 
constituents. It has frequently been designated as “ Bekanntheits- 
gefiihl,” ‘feeling of acquaintance,” “sentiment du déja-vu”. As it 
is, however, desirable that in psychological terminology the terms 
feeling, Gefiihl, sentiment, should be restricted to the feeling 
elements, pleasure and unpleasure (for even to-day one often 
comes across instances where psychologists are led into fallacies of 
ambiguous middle), Marbe’s and Orth’s proposal! to call the large 
class of psychical compound experiences, which we are as yet un- 
able to analyse any further, by the name of “ Bewusstseinslage” 
(disposition of consciousness, or psychical setting) should be adopted. 
This “ familiarity-quality” aroused by the three above-mentioned 
points was in this case not so intimately fused with them, but per- 
meated the whole experience—the whole narrative appeared familiar. 
This “ psychical setting” was, however, contradicted by my know- 
ledge that I had never read, nor could possibly have read, the article 
before. Therewas surprise, perhaps even some anxiety, and other 
emotional occurrences which constitute the experience of “ false 
recognition”. This experience was not very formidable and never 
turned to terror or an anxiety state (as happened, for instance, in 
the case reported by Lalande*) probably on account of my recog- 
nising at once the state as one of paramnesia with which I was 
objectively familiar. 
A. WoHLGEMUTH. 
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THE MEANING OF ‘‘ EMERGENT” IN LLOYD MORGAN’S 
‘EMERGENT EVOLUTION ”. 


AccorDING to the theory of Emergent Evolution set forth by 
Lloyd Morgan in the 1922 Gifford lectures, evolution is “‘ the name 
we give to the comprehensive plan of sequence in all natural 
events,’ and emergent evolution is the hypothesis that this plan 
displays at certain points something which is genuinely new, 
not a mere re-grouping of pre-existent events (pp. 1, 113, 194). 
This hypothesis has its basis in the conviction that there is in 
reality a natural, consistent, and coherent plan of relations to 
which its interpretations have reference (182), and its aim is to set 
forth a constructive philosophy which will explain all the oc- 
currences in the world of experience (63). This constructive 
philosophy consists of two parts, first what may be called the 
scientific part, the account of evolutionary development from in- 
organic compounds, through living things, to conscious persons, 
and secondly the part which is accepted “under acknowledg- 
ment” as being not susceptible of scientific proof but necessary 
to the construction of a complete interpretation of experience 
(24, 63, 116, etc.). ‘There must be nothing in this scheme,” the 
writer insists, ‘‘inconsistent with the positive outcome of positive 
science—or with that of a critical philosophy” (25, 59), but it 
includes ‘‘constitutive features which complete the otherwise 
incomplete delivery of scientific thought”. These additions are 
(a) the assertion of a really existent physical world independent 
of perception, thought, or mind (24, 177, 187), (b) the belief in God 
as directive Activity of the whole process of evolution (33, 61), as a 
really existent Ideal, both transcendent and immanent (209), and 
(c) the principle of correlation which means that all systems of 
events are psycho-physical, none either exclusively physical or 
exclusively psychical (25, 62, 113). There seem to be certain 
difficulties in these acknowledgments, for both the physical thing 
and the conception of God appear first as limiting concepts at the 
lower and the upper ends of the evolutionary scale respectively, 
and are then somehow made immanent throughout the whole 
scale, matter as the substratum of all higher developments and 
God as the unconditioned Causality of the whole. For Lloyd 
Morgan it appears that the outcome of strictly scientific thought is 
subjective phenomenalism or solipsism. But since this is neither 
philosophically complete nor emotionally satisfying the whole 
conception of emergent evolution is developed to supply the lack. 
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The conception is to be judged not on the basis of demonstrative 
evidence but on that of internal consistency and coherency. As 
a theory it differs from mechanism in that the mechanistic inter- 
pretation is in terms of re-grouping of pre-existent events with no 
real novelty while for emergent evolution the “emergent” is really 
new. It differs from various forms of vitalism in that these theories 
introduce at a particular point in the series a “supplementary 
concept of entelechy, vital force, or élan, from some disparate order 
of being,” thus breaking the continuity of evolution (5, 8, 12). A 
point of central importance tor the theory of emergent evolution is 
thus the meaning of the term “emergent.’’ What is an emergent, 
what is it that emerges, what does it mean to say “emerges ” ? 
First as to definitions: An emergent is a new form ot relatedness 
(16) ; ‘‘ relatedness” means the terms-in-relation in any given field 
plus their relations (69); “new” means unpredictable from pre- 
existent events (3, 65) ; a term is the function of a relation, it 7s the part 
which it plays in any given relationship (72). Since a term is the 
part played by any entity or element in a specific relation it is clear 
that one term can be in only one relation, since a new relation 
makes of the given entity a new term. A new form of relatedness 
therefore would mean new terms as well as new forms of relation 
(19). An emergent, then, consists in new terms in new relations 
such that they could not have been predicted from earlier forms of 
relatedness. Relations, moreover, are of two kinds: intrinsic 
relations, called qualities, those which are of the nature of the thing 
itself, owing nothing to its relations to anything else, dependent 
solely on its inner reality; and extrinsic relations, here called 
properties, those which are its relations to other things. The 
intrinsic relations Lloyd Morgan holds to be those of space, time, 
physico-chemical structure and processes, and in living and con- 
scious beings the physiological and psychical processes. Extrinsic 
are weight, because it depends on gravitation ; colour and the other 
secondary qualities, because they depend on the distance-receptors 
of the organism (69, 218, 227, 52). The relation of atom to atom in 
the molecule is an extrinsic relation; the inner relation of the 
molecule to the atoms which constitute it is an intrinsic relation. 
But the sum-total of the intrinsic relations of the molecule is not the 
same thing as the sum-total of the extrinsic relations of the atoms 
which compose it because, since these are different forms of rela- 
tion, their terms are different (70). Consequently the emergent, asa 
new form of relatedness, from the standpoint of its definition would 
not seem to involve any necessary difference from the mechanistic 
description of higher forms of integration as re-groupings of pre- 
existent events. The new form of relatedness does mean new 
terms in relation as well as new relations between the terms, but 
on the foregoing interpretation of relation the term of a new relation 
becomes by the very fact of the new relation a new term. It is not 
necessarily a new entity, for any entity entering a new relation 
becomes by that fact a new term. The pure event, with its 
“intrinsic spatio-temporal relatedness ” (71), on entering into more 
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complex physico-chemical relations would become a physico- 
chemical event; this in more complicated, more highly organised, 
relations would become a living event, a conscious event, a term, 
that is, in some form of living or conscious relation. There seems 
to be nothing here that the most hard-headed thoroughgoing 
mechanist would not cheerfully admit, and one wonders where 
to find the “protest against mechanical interpretation” that is 
embodied in the doctrine of emergence. 

Having failed to find the characteristic meaning of emergence in 
the definition of the term one must look for it in the general treat- 
ment of the concept. An emergent is something which could not 
have been predicted from the previously existing state of affairs. For 
example (66) molecules in a state of vapour, no matter how intelli- 
gent, could not predict that cooling that vapour would reduce it to 
liquid. Liquidity is an emergent because no amount of knowledge 
of gases would enable one who had never experienced liquid to 
prophesy wetness as the quality which would appear. In the same 
way solidity is an emergent, life is an emergent, mind is an emergent. 
It must not be thought that emergence is purely relative to the 
degree of knowledge of the observer. One who has “learnt what 
emerges in this particular instance” so that he can prophesy what 
will emerge in a similar instance “has learnt something of the 
natural plan of emergent evolution” (3). The emergent does not 
cease to be an emergent because it can be predicted. It is emergent 
because it could not be predicted by one who had not experienced 
it. This seems to broaden the field of emergence as much as the 
previous consideration from the nature of terms and relations 
narrowed it. On this basis the peculiar taste resulting from absent- 
mindedly putting both cream and lemon in one’s tea would be an 
emergent just as truly as life or mind. Steel ships and steam- 
engines, new colour-combinations and jazz music, all have had 
results unpredictable before their occurrence. Some at least, then, 
of their properties are emergent. The same would be true, of 
course, of fire from rubbing sticks, of the growth of plants in the 
sunshine, of the wearing down of rocks by water. And in more 
detail it would be true of the particular appearances of these classes 
of events, the fact that daffodils flower in April and roses in June, 
that this bush has red roses and that one white, that this red rose- 
bush does not do well because it is old, and so on down to the most 
detailed particular events. All are emergent because they could 
not be predicted unless something of the same sort had been 
experienced before. The definition of an emergent as something 
the nature of which could not be predicted before its occurrence 
seems to imply that “resultants,” those events which are not 
emergent, could be predicted before experience. The example 
offered is that of weight (3). But it is at least arguable that unless 
someone had had experience of the fact that two weights added 
together do result in a simple sum of their separate weights it would 
be impossible to predict the result with absolute assurance. One 
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could imagine, for instance, that the larger weight might absorb 
the smaller. The new weight created by the addition of two 
previously existing weights is a new property of the new system, 
and if by chance it turned out to be that final bit that broke the 
camel’s back it would be a new form of relatedness with a whole 
series of new qualities and properties. But the difference in pre- 
dictability between the possibly disastrous results in this case and 
the ordinary case of added weight with no such result lies simply 
in the amount of knowledge of the observer. In the one case, he 
has less knowledge of the “ plan of emergence” than he has in the 
other. The whole principle of modern bridge-building lies in 
learning the plan of emergence, as it relates to the addition of 
weights, to the closest possible degree ; and its beginning in the fact 
that the addition of two weights results in the simple sum of their 
separate weights seems in no way less dependent on experience 
than the later learned facts of the varying strength of materials. 
The present result of the discussion of the meaning of emergence 
seems to be the assertion that every new particular is a new 
emergent and that the apparent difference between emergents and 
resultants simply indicates the fact that some part of the plan of 
emergence has been learned, that in regard to certain classes of 
particulars we can predict certain classes of results. Even here, of 
course, we do not as a matter of fact predict the whole of the result- 
ing qualities and properties but only those which have been learned. 

The attempt to modify this conclusion by limiting emergents to 
“effective” forms of relatedness (20, 71) is too arbitrary and too 
metaphorical to be helpful. An effective relatedness is such that 
‘when it is present some change in the existing go of events occurs, 
which would not occur if it were absent”’ (20). Space-time related- 
ness (24), quantitative relatedness as expressed in numbers (88), 
and relations of perceptual reference in cognition (79), are non- 
effective, that is, ‘‘ they induce no change in the nature of the things 
which thus function as terms”. On the other hand physical, vital, 
and conscious relatedness are “effective”’ in that they do induce 
changes which without them would not have occurred. Perception, 
for instance, is non-effective because although the perceived object 
is, as object, largely constituted by perception (41), the thing as it 
is in itself, a complex of matter and energy and their correlates, is 
not affected by that relation (77). Space and time are non-effective 
because they are “ ubiquitous” (24). This rejection of the effective- 
ness of space-time is not quite comprehensible. Since without it 
there is nothing, the space-time relatedness would seem to make all 
the difference between existence and non-existence ; but since it is 
held that space-time relatedness cannot exist without some physical 
or chemical relatedness, its non-effectiveness may mean simply that 
it is a necessary but not a sufficient condition of existence. It is 
not clear, however, why there is not some change in “the go” of 
the system involved in the occurrence of any new particular. The 
book (77), as term in the cognitive relation, does not exist when it 
is not perceived since then the cognitive relation does not exist and 
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the term is a function of the relation. The book, as thing, exists 
unchanged in or out of this relationship. But this distinction 
rests somewhat perilously poised on the assertion that the term is 
absolutely a function of the relation, plus the assumption that the 
thing as a complex of physico-chemical or electro-magnetic re- 
lationships is not a mental construct in the sense in which the 
perceived object admittedly is a construct. If the term is a 
function of the relation there seems to be no possible way of 
asserting that the book which is perceived has any particular 
relation to the book which exists in itself. One cannot say z is y, 
y is z, v is 2, for the x, y, and z are not the same terms in the two 
propositions in which each occurs. So that, on the one hand, the 
argument for non-effective relatedness reduces to the assertion that 
a given system of relatedness has no effect on another system of 
relatedness which is not related to the first system; and, on the 
other hand, the mere assertion that some observed changes indicate 
a change in the “go” of the system concerned, while others do 
not, involves a denial of scientific principles of continuity, and 
corresponds exactly to those assertions of entelechies and “alien 
influences” or occult qualities to which emergent evolution is 
avowedly opposed. 

The meaning of the term ‘‘emergent”’ is thus seen to wander 
uncertainly between its two limits. As a new form of relatedness, 
according to the interpretation of relation, the emergent is not 
necessarily other than a new grouping of pre-existent events. 
There is, therefore, no emergent in any assignable meaning of the 
term. As related to experience and defined as unpredictable with- 
out experience the description of emergent covers all particular 
events so that everything is an emergent. We are left then with 
the antinomy that everything is emergent and that nothing is 
emergent ; that evolution is a mere re-grouping of pre-existent 
events and that there is no evolution in the sense of continuous 
development but merely a succession of unrelated changes; that 
the Universe is an absolute one and that it is an absolute many. 

Although logically invalid and metaphysically unsatisfying, the 
concept of emergent evolution is not without value. It serves to 
summarise and focalise certain demands of thought, and by so 
doing it provides, as it were, a foothold from which one may either 
advance to the search for a more adequate way of meeting these 
demands or, having marked one’s point of departure, may go off about 
one’s own affairs. As it stands, the term ‘‘emergent evolution” 
is a somewhat barren formula, but it symbolises in a single vivid 
phrase the demand for a way of thinking about life and living 
things which shall avoid, on the one hand, the introduction of 
inexplicable new forces, and, on the other, shall refrain from the 
attempt to identify obvious differences. It embodies, not a solu- 
tion, but a challenge, not a constructive theory of reality, but the 
unfulfilled need for such a constructive theory. 


Frora I. MacKinnon. 


University of Toronto. 








VII.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Aristotle. By W.D. Ross. Methuen & Co., Ltd. London, 1993, 
Pp. vi, 300. 


THE news that Mr. Ross, for whose edition of the Metaphysics it 
may be hoped we shall not have to wait much longer, was engaged 
on a general account of Aristotle’s philosophy must have been very 
welcome to many University teachers. We have all of us long,had 
to lament that while Aristotle’s ethics and social theory, the part of 
his philosophy commonly studied by our pupils, are not really 
intelligible without a good general knowledge of his thought about 
the structure of the universe and some more special acquaintance 
with the principles of his doctrine of ‘‘ becoming ” and the leading 
ideas of his cosmology, biology and psychology, there has been no 
study of Aristotelianism to which we could refer Honours men 
as containing all that they really need to know. Prof. Case’s 
article in the Encyclopedia Britannica is necessarily restricted in 
scope and the same thing is still more true of Trendelenburg’s 
Elementaand Wallace’s Outlines ; the last also laysa snare for the 
pupil by its tendency to make Aristotle, in defiance of history, into 
a sort of precursor of the “ idealism ” of Green, Caird and their dis- 
tinguished Oxford contemporaries. The writer of this notice, 
indeed, himself attempted some years ago to do something towards 
filling the gap, but was unwillingly compelled to confine himself to 
a treatment so general that, in spite of the proverbial weakness of 
writers for their own works, he is probably himself more acutely 
aware of the insufficiency of his performance to the needs of the 
Honours man than most of his critics. Siebeck’s Aristoteles, in 
many ways useful in spite of some strange vagaries, is only acces- 
sible to the unfortunately decreasing number of Honours students 
who take the trouble to learn to read German. The publication of 
Mr. Ross’s volume is thus exceedingly opportune, and we may ex- 
pect the book to be at once warmly welcomed by Honours classes 
at all our Universities and their teachers. 

It is needless to say that Mr. Ross has acquitted himself admir- 
ably of his chief duty. He has rightly set himself in the main 
rather to make an accurate report of what Aristotle has said than 
to evaluate and criticise the teaching in the light of any philo- 
sophical theory of his own. This is precisely what is most needed 
by the lamentably large class of students who now-a-days interest 
themselves in a philosopher without a proper mastery of the 
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language in which his works are written. A critical estimate of 
the philosophy of an Aristotle or a Kant is most valuable, but it 
requires to be addressed in the first instance to competent Greek 
or German scholars and ought never to be directed to the 
“English reader’’. In his hands it inevitably leads to the repro- 
duction of the personal views of the critic as though they were the 
acknowledged and undisputed utterances of the writer criticised, 
as none know more to their cost than those of us who have at- 
tempted this kind of exposition. It is therefore all to the good 
that in the main Mr. Ross confines himself to the modest but 
us2ful task of producing a careful abstract of the actual contents of 
the Aristotelian Corpus and does not often commit himself to infer- 
ences which would not command the assent of the main body of 
Aristotelian scholars. The temptations to transgress these limits 
must have been frequent and potent; all the greater is the virtue 
shown by the resistance Mr. Ross has opposed to them. Of course, 
there are matters on which such silence is impossible. No one 
could expound the Metaphysics or the de Anima without being forced 
to express some view about the coherency and the satisfactoriness 
of Aristotle’s utterances about the “ First Mover” and the “ intel- 
lectus agens,” and Mr. Ross’s treatment of these topics deserves 
the highest praise. He is naturally not satisfied by the singularly 
arid Deism of Aristotle’s doctrine of God, or by the uncertain and 
perplexing fashion in which the “ intellectus agens ” is superposed 
on a naturalistic psychology, but it is very much to his credit that 
he has attempted no improvements on “ the philosopher ’’ depend- 
ing on private and unauthorised interpretation. It is particularly 
gratifying that he avoids the temptation to give to the doctrine of 
the “separate intellect” any of the easy twists by which it may be 
made conciliable either with a more or less Christian Theism or 
with a “pantheistic”? Absolutism. If I could be pardoned for 
singling out any part of the book for particular praise, | think my 
commendation would be given specially to the very judicious treat- 
ment of the psychology, where, apart from the standing puzzle 
about the “active intellect,” the doctrine of davracia and of the 
“gommon sensibles,” to say nothing of the use of the formula of 
the “mean” as applicable to sensation, lay several bad traps for 
the unwary. 

I hope it will not seem ungracious if, after recording my appre- 
ciation of the work as a whole and my gratitude to its author, I 
proceed to mention a few of the points where I could wish that 
Mr. Ross had suspended judgment or expressed himself rather 
differently. For one thing, I could wish that his natural devotion 
to the philosopher on whom he has expended so much time and 
labour had not led him to be a little too partial in his estimate of 
Aristotle’s competence in some branches of science. It is more 
than kind to suggest (p. 112) that Aristotle was “ abreast of ” the 
mathematics of his own time. If Mr. Ross had said “the ele- 
mentary mathematics,” the statement might, no doubt, have been 
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justified. But it seems patent to me that Aristotle’s comments 
on the admirable ‘ quadratures’’ of lunules by Hippocrates of 
Chios reveal a very real mathematical incompetence. He clearly 
fancied that these quadratures were intended as contributions to a 
quadrature of the circle ; I am sure that no geometer would be in 
danger of ascribing such a confusion of thought to the mathe- 
matician who was competent enough to devise these most elegant 
constructions, and that the criticism of Aristotle only shows that 
he had misconceived the nature of the Hippocratean problem. 
Similarly his complacent dismissal of the attempts of Bryson or 
Antiphon—whichever of the two it was—to find the area of the 
circle by approximation displays a logical pedantry and an inability 
to understand the nature of the problem which is at least curious 
in a man who had been a pupil of Eudoxus as well as of 
Plato. So again, the whole conception of “‘ compensating ” spheres 
introduced into astronomy by Aristotle, for which Mr. Ross offers a 
very unconvincing excuse (p. 97), could only suggest itself to a 
thoroughly unmathematical mind, and it is noticeable that, as 
Mr. Ross certainly knows, Aristotle himself could not work out the 
unfortunate scheme without getting into a hopeless tangle about 
the number of these supposed spheres. A really mathematical 
mind would have seen from the first that the Kudoxian kinematics 
needs no such physical machinery, and that, no doubt, is the reason 
why none was provided by either Eudoxus or Callippus. Again, 
if Darwin’s well-known eulogy of Aristotle is to be cited, it is only 
fair to point out that in justice its scope must be restricted to the 
range of descriptive zoology. Mr. Ross himself, of course, incident- 
ally mentions Aristotle’s refusal to admit the true importance of the 
brain, a discovery as old as Alemaeon, but his readers would never 
guess at the existence of Aristotle’s singular description of the 
heart, his strange refusal to admit the functions of the kidneys and 
the testes, his denial of the continuity of the brain with the medulla, 
his blunder about the function of the yolk of the egg, and other 
aberrations, all of which have to be discounted in forming an un- 
biassed estimate of his anatomy and physiology. If the language 
of page 97 about the philosopher’s attainments had been less eulo- 
gistic, silence on these matters in a general account of his teaching 
would naturally call for no remark ; as it is, I cannot but feel that 
there is a little apologetic covering up of the truth. 

To refer to one or two minor points. Mr. Ross should hardly 
have printed in the present year the statement (p. 11) that de 
Mundo is ‘‘now” supposed to be addressed to Ti. Claudius 
Alexander, the nephew of Philo Judaeus. Personally I do not 
think it very creditable to the human intelligence that this sup- 
posal should ever have been made, but forty years ago Mr. Ross's 
statement might have been true in fact. It is emphatically not 
true to-day. At page 23, the view that the “ categories’’ were 
originally intended as a classification of the types of predication, 
with its corollary that zpara: otcéa fall outside the classification, is 
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rather curtly dismissed. I own that the view appears to me to be, 
after all, correct, but my complaint is not that Mr. Ross judges 
differently. I do complain that he is silent about the most telling 
argument in its favour, the repeated use in the Metaphysics of the 
fuller name ‘‘ figures of predication” (cyypata tHs Katyyopias). At 
page 36, Mr. Ross remarks about proof by the method of éxéeors 
that it ‘ does not appear to have much value”. This remark may be 
justified if it is clearly understood that it refers only to the immediate 
purpose for which the method is employed in the Prior Analytics, 
the establishment of the validity of the “ imperfect ” figures of syllo- 
gism. But Mr. Ross appears not to understand the general signifi- 
cance of the method. It is borrowed, of course, from geometry, 
where, in an ordinary Euclidean “ proof ”’, éx6eors is regularly the step 
following immediately on the zpéracis or “ enunciation ” of a pro- 
position. Formally, as Mr. Ross might have learned from Proclus, 
ixbeots is always required, because it affects the necessary initial 
discrimination between data and quaesita. E.g., in Euclid I., 1, 
the é&@eors consists of the words “let AB be the given straight line”. 
This has to be formulated in order to make it clear that we may 
begin our construction for the equilateral triangle by assuming a 
terminated straight line as “given”. We are not required, in 
solving the problem, to show how to construct such a straight 
line. The full logical importance of ‘‘ exponing ”’ our data is, how- 
ever, that the process indicates the presence in a geometrical 
demonstration of the important logical step of arguing from “ any” 
to‘every”. In Euclid I., 47, we begin by ‘“exponing” a right- 
angled triangle ABC. We then prove something about ABC and 
afterwards infer that what has thus been proved of ‘‘any”’ right- 
angled triangle will be true of ‘‘ each and all”. If we did not 
make the formal éx@eois, it might be open to question exactly what 
our data had been, whether in our proof something had not been 
assumed about ABC beyond the fact that it is a triangle and has a 
right angle. If Mr. Ross had been familiar with such a work as 
Euclid X., I cannot think he would have spoken of the é«6eors of the 
data of a proposition so slightingly as he has allowed himself to do. 
This is not the only place where Mr. Ross seems to me to show a 
disinclination for mathematical ways of thinking in which he re- 
sembles the philosopher of whom heis writing. Thus the attempt 
made at p. 33 to get a correspondence between the three figures of 
syllogism and the three dvadoy‘a: or progressions is really quite 
wrong-headed, as Mr. Ross will see if he tries to say with which 
dvakoyia each of the “ figures” corresponds and why; and the re- 
mark that the name “figures” comes from the theory of pro- 
gressions and not from geometry is singularly strange when we 
remember that the whole doctrine of proportion had been recast 
by Aristotle’s own teacher Eudoxus in a way which led to the 
habitual representation of the ‘‘terms” of an dvadoyia as lines, re- 
produced for us in Euclid, Archimedes and the great Greek 
geometers generally. So when I read at page 74 that the shape of 
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a statue could be expressed by a mathematical formula, I cannot 
help feeling the uneasy suspicion that the kind of formula meant, 
if anything definite is meant, is an analytical function of the co-or- 
dinates of the points of the surface, and wondering whether there is 
any reason to believe such a statement ? 

To pass to a more important matter. More than once I seem to 
detect in Mr. Ross hints of a desire to make Aristotle into a 
‘“‘determinist’’. This comes out especially at pages 77-80, where 

though it is admitted that Aristotle is not an ‘absolute deter- 
minist,” Mr. Ross at least suggests that he may not have believed 
in “real contingency,’ and may mean no more than that we are 
not in a position to calculate the course of all processes beforehand. 
The discussion seems to be vitiated by the assumption that to 
admit ‘‘ real contingency ” involves believing in effects without a 
cause. But this is a mere misconception. The champions of con- 
tingency, such as St. Thomas, do not assert that a contingent event 
has no cause ; what they say is that a contingent event has a con- 
tingent cause. (So with the doctrine of the indetermination of the 
will. What is meant is not that a voluntary act has no cause, but 
that the agent’s volition to perform the act is a “ first’’ cause, in 
other words that the agent is really an agent and not an instrument 
of some other agent, which in turn is really only an instrument of 
another and so on in indefinitwm.) Hence it is no proof that 
Aristotle does not believe in real contingency, to say that when A 
and B meet ‘“ by chance ”’ there isa definite reason for A’s presence, 
and again for B’s. This is quite true, but it is also true, if we are 
to take Aristotle’s account of voluntary action as it stands, that 4 
is the first cause of his own presence at the place of meeting and 
B the first cause of B’s presence. There is no remoter cause of the 
coincidence of the coming of A and the coming of B, from acquaint- 
ance with which you could have deduced the meeting of A and B. 

Another doubt I confess to feeling concerns a way of speaking 
common to Mr. Ross with Aristotelian scholars in general. Is it 
correct to call the various ‘“‘ unmoved movers” pure Forms ? They 
are certainly “separate substances” or ‘“‘ separated intelligences,” 
but are they Forms and does Aristotle give us any warrant for 
calling them so? Is not “form” just as relative a notion as 
“matter”? I wish some one would enlighten me on this point, 
where I have always found an insoluble puzzle. 

In the treatment of the problems of practice I find myself 
inclined more than once to take up the defence of Aristotle who is 
treated by Mr. Ross much more hardly in this part of the work 
than in any other. The disparaging remarks made about the 
formula of the “mean” on pages 195-196, 214 seem to me quite 
undeserved. If Mr. Ross finds the formula suggestive of the curious 
theory that in practice we determine our duty by thinking of an act 
which would go too far astray in one direction, then of a second 
which would go wrong in the opposite direction, and aiming at a 
compromise, I cannot think that Aristotle, with his insistence that 
the course which is ‘in the mean ” is discovered by immediate in- 
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sight, is in any way to blame for this unfortunate suggestion, and 
I do not in the least understand the grounds on which it is per- 
emptorily denied that “ justice” is a “mean”. A man who is 
content with less than his full “ rights” may sometimes be acting 
yirtuously, and cannot be said to be unjustly treated, as Aristotle is 
well aware. But as the very expression “ to be content with less 
than one’s rights ” shows, what he refrains from demanding is fairly 
his due. Aristotle’s own formula that he “ suffers something which 
is unfair, though he is not wronged, because he has given his own 
consent’ seems to describe the situation exactly. I should like to 
say that I fully agree with the main point in Mr. Ross’s treatment 
of N.E. V., that ‘‘ commercial justice”’ will not fit properly into the 
subdivision of justice into tustitia distributiva and iustitia directiva, 
but I am sorry that the second should be called in the English by 
the misleading name ‘ remedial ”’ justice, and I cannot feel satisfied 
by the defence, against Prof. Burnet, of the singular view that 
Aristotle regarded the mere award of damages as the whole or 
main business of a court of law. I do not understand how anyone 
who has read Plato’s Laws can hold this opinion. I regret also 
that at page 241 Mr. Ross should countenance the vulgar miscon- 
ception that Athenians only found leisure for political activity by 
devolving the physical work of society on a slave class. It ought 
to be clear from Aristophanes alone that the exxAnoia was mainly 
made up of small farmers and artisans. Similarly the true reason 
for paying the dicasts was that they were men who could not afford 
to lose the value of a day’s labour. I should demur also to the 
statement on page 213 about Aristotle as the initiator of economics. 
The extraordinary economic insight frequently shown by Plato, 
notably in Republic IJ., seems to me remarkable. Plato, for 
example, understood, as Aristotle did not, that it is retail trade, 
not wholesale traffic with foreign states, that makes a currency 
necessary, and his observations in the Laws on the importance of 
standardising weights and measures reveal a grasp of commercial 
realities which Aristotle never shows. 

In the generally excellent account of the Rhetoric and Poetics I 
think it is a minor defect that it is assumed throughout that the 
real object of the Rhetoric is to teach the art of persuasive speech. 
It would be more to the mark to say that the topic is how to 
write a telling pamphlet. Mr. Ross forgets the way in which 
Isocrates had created the profession of the publicist. So I feel also 
that Mr. Ross would be less distressed than he is by the emphasis 
laid in the Poetics on the “‘ fable,”’ at the expense of the 760s, if he 
had abstained from the dangerous tendency to judge Aristotle’s views 
by their applicability to the modern novel. The laws “of tragedy 
and the laws of novel-writing are necessarily rather different. 
Rigid concentration on the moment of crisis may well be all: 
essential in a tragedy but superfluous in a novel. The Golden 
Bowi is a great novel ; it would be rightly pronounced a failure if it 
had been thrown into the form of a play. 


A. EK. Taytor. 
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Prolegomena to an Idealist Theory of Knowledge. By Normay 
Kemp Suitx, D.Phil., LL.D. London: Macmillan & Co, 
1924. Pp. xiii, 240. 10s. 6d. net. 


Tuis is an interesting and important work, though perhaps more 
for what it promises than tor what it actually supplies. 
The title of it seems a little misleading, but it could not be 
easily improved without circumlocution. It might be more ac- 
curately described as an introduction to a realistic theory of 
knowledge, serving as prolegomena to a spiritual interpretation of 
reality. It is only at the end of the book that the ‘ idealistic’ 
interpretation is briefly suggested. The main body of the work 
contains a vigorous defence of a realistic theory of knowledge. It 
seems important that the two problems should be kept well apart. 
Mr. Alexander’s great work, to which Prof. Smith acknowledges 
much obligation, is rendered difficult for many readers by the fact 
that it seems essentially idealistic, in the sense that it involves the 
view that the evolution of the universe leads inevitably to the 
highest form of spiritual achievement ; while yet the foundations of 
the work appear to be realistic. The distinction between these two 
aspects is made perfectly clear in the present work. It is indicated 
at the outset by the statement that the term ‘idealism’ is to be 
used to cover ‘all those philosophies which agree in maintaining 
that spiritual values have a determining voice in the ordering of the 
Universe’. This would seem to cover the view of Alexander, as 
well as those of Bradley, Ward and the late Sir Henry Jones (I 
refer to these writers as representing very different attitudes). But 
idealism is often understood in the sense of subjectivism ; and in 
that sense it is rejected by Prof. Smith no less definitely than it is 
by Dr. Moore. He contends that, properly speaking, the opposite 
of realism is subjectivism, and the opposite of idealism is naturalism. 
This is, of course, largely a question of language, and it is not easy 
to break down the current usage. Constructive philosophy is one 
of the latest births of time; and it has either, after the manner of 
Hegel, to invent a language of its own, or, after the English fashion, 
to be content with the leavings of older ways of thinking. The 
most convenient antithesis to naturalism would seem to be humanism 
or spiritualism ; but both these have acquired a somewhat more 
restricted meaning. Hence we are forced to fall back on some other 
expression ; and the term ‘ idealism’ seems to be our only resource. 
We have simply to try to guard against the interpretation of it as 
meaning subjectivism. The main part of the present work is de- 
voted to the ‘refutation of idealism’ in the latter sense. This 
leads to a Somewhat detailed examination of several of the leading 
doctrines of current psychology, especially as represented by Profs. 
Ward and Stout. 

Mr. Smith refers the origin of the subjectivist attitude primarily 
to Descartes ; but he suggests—as he had already done in a pre- 
vious work—that the attitude of Descartes was at least partly 
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occasioned by that of Galileo. The desire of the astronomer to 
eliminate the ‘ personal equation ’ led the philosopher to emphasise 
unduly the isolation of the subject—to attempt to eliminate, if we 
might so express it, the ¢mpersonal equation. It is largely the 
physiologist—standing midway between the purely mental and the 
purely physical-—who has helped to break down this old antithesis ; 
and Prof. Smith, like others in recent times, refers freely to 
the researches of such men as Prof. Sherrington and Dr. Head. 
The inscription over Plato’s Academy still seemed, in the main, 
adequate for Descartes: the modern philosopher is coming to 
realise that he needs not only ‘geometry’ but some physics and 
physiology as well—a fact that should now be borne in mind by 
those who are responsible for the organisation of studies in our 
higher schools and universities. ‘Subjectivism,’ says Mr. Smith 
(p. 66), ‘ would seem to render comprehensible the disparity which 
science discloses between the world as sensuously apprehended in 
a unique personal perspective and the world as impersonally and 
more adequately viewed in the natural sciences. If the secondary 
qualities, and consequently things as immediately experienced, are 
subjective existences, this disparity, it can be maintained, is under- 
standable ; whereas it is seemingly by no means easy of explanation 
on any view which retains the realist attitude of ordinary conscious- 
ness. This one great advantage of the subjectivist position has so 
outweighed all the theoretical objections, however logically 
unanswerable, that have been brought against it that . . . it is the 
only theory of knowledge which has hitherto gained acceptance 
among non-professional students of philosophy. No matter how 
successful Kant and Hegel may have been in their critical handling 
of subjectivist teaching, their success in this direction has been 
more than counterbalanced by their failure to provide an alternative 
position which is really workable and which is also compatible 
with the detailed results of the physical and physiological sciences.’ 
It is such an alternative position that Mr. Smith seeks to attain. 
For such a purpose it is not enough to say that our attitude is to 
be realistic. It is necessary to distinguish between different types 
of realism. In particular the author is anxious to repudiate the 
type of realism which he describes as ‘ naive,’ by which he means 
the type that is chiefly associated with the name of Prof. Nunn. I 
am not sure whether it is rightly ascribed to Prof. Alexander as 
well. It would certainly be difficult to regard any of his views as 
naive. What he urges seems to me to amount to nothing more 
than that illusory appearances arise from objective conditions that 
are just as real as those that give rise to correct apprehensions ; 
and this seems to be true. The naive view that is here in question 
is that according to which what are commonly called ‘ illusory ’ 
appearances are to be accepted as real without correction. Ob- 
viously it is possible to have a view of knowledge that is equally 
opposed to the naive idealism that supposes the sun that we see to 
exist in our minds and the naive realism that supposes it to exist 
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beside the clouds among which it appears to move. I understand 
Prof. Smith to agree rather with ordinary common sense in beliey- 
ing that it exists in the position to which the astronomer refers j it, 
and that what we see is an imperfect and consequently more or less 
erroneous presentation of it. I do not know whether)this view can 
be said to be in harmony with Mr. Bradley’s doctrine of ‘ degrees 
of reality’. Mr. Bradley would, no doubt, say that even the 
astronomer has not a quite true apprehension of what the sun really 
is; and I suppose Prof. Smith would agree with this. Only omni- 
science would see the sun as it really is. But at least Px ‘of. Smith 
would not agree with the doctrine that ultimate reality is to be 
sought in the ‘ Absolute,’ if that is to be understood as meaning that 
the spatio-temporal system is to be set aside as unreal. But perhaps 
Mr. Bradley also has sufficiently guarded against such an interpre- 
tation by his statement that Reality ‘ lives in its appearances’. 
One of the most interesting parts of the present work, and one 
that is most illuminating on its general meaning, is that in which 
the author discusses the conception of ‘extensity’ that has been so 
much used by some of our leading psychologists. What is implied 
in this conception is the view that space and time do not enter into 
our original apprehension of the world, but that the apprehension 
of these important features is evolved out of a qualitative experi- 
ence that cannot be definitely characterised as either extensive or 
protensive. The views of Mr. Ward and Mr. Stout are discussed 
at considerable length. It is pointed out that the two writers are 
not in complete agreement, the former ascribing extensity to the 
presentational continuum as a whole, whereas the latter ascribes it 
rather to the individual sensa. The essential point is that, in either 
case, our original apprehension is regarded as being that of a sub- 
jective quality, whereas Prof. Smith contends that there is, from 
the first, an objective apprehension of a three-dimensional space. It 
certainly seems difficult to attach any definite meaning to an ex- 
tensity that is not already spatial; though of course it may be 
recognised, with William James, that our primitive experience is 
confused, and that even in our more mature consciousness the dis- 
tinctive characters are often only vaguely separated out. One may 
be aware of a great pain without knowing definitely whether it is 
great because it is intense, because it is persistent, or because it 
affects a large part of the organism. Similarly a resting traveller 
may enjoy a grateful experience in a beautiful country without any 
definite analysis of the sounds, colours and shapes, or any definite 
notice of the brightness of the sunshine and the coolness of the 
breeze. Yet it would surely be erroneous to assume that all these 
distinguishable aspects are not in some degree apprehended. The 
growth of our knowledge is largely a process of sorting out what is 
already there. It is probably only in this sense that our early 
spatial experiences should be said to contain the apprehension of 
extensity rather than extension. It seems clear at least th&t the 
three dimensions of space are involved in the apprehension of a 
living being’s own organism, just as the one dimension of time is 
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implied in all its movements; so that any conscious being that is 
aware of its own activities must have some more or less fully 
developed apprehension both of space and of time. All that it ap- 
pears possible for the psychologist to do is to point to those aspects 
of our experience that help to give increasing definiteness and 
clearness to our apprehension of the main features of spatial and 
temporal existence. There is, of course, a considerable distance 
between the mere awareness of such existence and the definite con- 
ception of space and time as the forms within which the world of 
our experience is contained. But there is a similar distance be- 
tween the awareness of distinguishable colours and the arrangement 
of them in an orderly scale, or between the simple apprehension 
of tastes and smells and their definite discrimination. Even the 
difference between 2 and 3 must surely be present to minds that 
cannot be said to have any knowledge of arithmetic. The import- 
ance of arriving at a correct view on these questions lies in the fact 
that it helps to make clear to us that we are from the first in con- 
tact with a system of objective relations—a fact that is liable to be 
obscured not only by the more naive forms of subjectivism but even 
by the Kantian contention (if, indeed, such a view is rightly to be 
ascribed to Kant) that ‘the understanding makes nature’. It is 
even somewhat obscured by the more recent doctrine of ‘degrees 
of truth and reality’. It is surely better, as I have had occasion to 
urge elsewhere, to speak rather of degrees of correctness and ade- 
quacy in our apprehension of reality and in the beliefs that we for- 
mulate with regard to it. 

But how, it may be asked, do such realistic arguments serve as 
an introduction to an idealistic theory ? The answer to this is only 
very briefly suggested at the end of the present work. It consists, 
as | understand it, in pointing out that, in order to have an ideal- 
istic or spiritual interpretation of the world, we have first to recog- 
nise that we do apprehend a real world that calls for interpreta- 
tion—not a phantasm which may be only ‘such stuff as dreams 
are made of’. Prof. Smith’s contention appears to be that, once 
we recognise that we are in contact with a real system of nature, 
we are almost forced to personify it, to regard it as actuated by a 
purpose and as aiming, more or less definitely, at the realisation of 
ultimate values. ‘ Nature,’ he says (pp. 230-231), ‘creates beauty 
as widespread as herself, while in the process, as it would appear, 
attending only to strictly utilitarian ends. . . . But in no field does 
Nature succeed in bringing down two such different birds with a 
single stone as in human sense-experience, so elaborately arrived at 
by way of the sense-organs and nervous system. Nature here set 
out to devise methods whereby the most rudimentary organisms 
may secure a sufficiency of food and maintain themselves and the 
species in a not over-promising environment. She struggled with 
this problem for millions of years, and what is very admirable—we 
can hardly help personifying Nature ; we obtain so versatile and 
intriguing a personality when we do—is that no sooner had she 
solved her initial problem than she contrived to complicate it by 
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making the organisms which she had thus successfully equipped 
improve themselves into beings that demanded a wider environ- 
ment and a fresh equipment. . . . All along Nature has, seemingly, 
been intent upon providing her creatures, in their conscious ex- 
perience, with an adequate instrument of practical adaptation. 
And now we find that, while successfully doing this, she has at the 
same time . . . provided the last born of her children with the 
means of setting aside all immediate practical purposes. . . . Dis- 
cerning truth, beauty and goodness, he adopts the attitude of con- 
templation, and in view of these absolute values organises even his 
practical life on a different plane.’ 

All this, no doubt, carries some degree of conviction. Even 
Prof. Alexander’s system, which seems at first to proclaim itself as 
a purely realistic one, ends by pointing to the realisation of the 
highest quality as being necessarily involved in the whole evolu- 
tionary process—though the problem of quality in general appears 
to be left in the region of mystery. Mr. Russell also, who may be 
regarded—at least in some of his utterances—as contending for a 
realism of a more extreme type, does at least regard value as ob- 
jectively real, though he apparently conceives that we have no 
ground for supposing that Nature is favourable to the realisation of 
the highest values—at least in any complete and lasting way. 
And certainly it is here that the weakness of Mr. Smith’s con- 
tention, so far as it is indicated in the present work, seems to disclose 
itself. If it is difficult to think of Nature without personification, 
this seems to apply to her more destructive aspects as well as to 
her more beneficent ones. She seems fierce enough in a storm at 
sea; and even her most beneficent results are often won at a great 
cost. The unsophisticated worshippers of natural forces have 
generally thought of them rather as demons to be propitiated than 
as spirits that can be admired and loved. And surely most of the 
adaptations to which reference is made in the passage that has been 
quoted, could be accounted for by natural selection. But, no 
doubt, Prof. Smith will have all such considerations in mind when 
he writes, as it is to be hoped that he very soon will, the book to 
which the present one is to serve as prolegomena. He will then, 
presumably, be able to show more fully what grounds we have for 
supposing that the operations of Nature are controlled by ultimate 
values, and perhaps also to indicate how the Power or Powers by 
which they are thus controlled ought to be conceived. In the mean- 
time he has rendered a great service in breaking down the apparent 
opposition between realism and idealism. It would be a mistake, 
no doubt, to exaggerate the novelty of this service. The chief 
representatives of the Hegelian type of idealism have long known 
that their attitude was far removed from subjectivism. Prof. 
Pringle-Pattison also, who cannot be classed as belonging to the 
Hegelian type, emphasised long ago the importance of a realistic 
view of knowledge as the basis for any sane idealism. But Prof. 
Smith’s method of approach has a special significance as showing 
the somewhat new attitude of mind that has happily grown up 
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among philosophical writers in recent years—the attitude of friendly 
and appreciative relations towards the work of the special sciences. 
If science without philosophy is somewhat blind, philosophy with- 
out science is somewhat empty. The idealist who is not a subjecti- 
yist has perhaps too often been an ‘absolutist,’ with a certain 
aloofness from the study of Nature and the finite life. I suppose it 
is true to say that there are traces of this attitude even as far back 
as the time of Plato, and perhaps more conspicuously in some 
Oriental philosophies; and, though Hegel’s philosophy of Nature 
may not be quite as negligible as is sometimes supposed, it can 
hardly be denied that it is the weakest part of his system. More 
recent forms of absolutism, though capable of interpretation in ways 
that do not involve any disparagement of Nature and of the sciences 
that deal with it, have been apt at least to deny the reality of time 
in a sense that seems'to empty the evolutionary process in Nature 
and in human history of a large part of its significance. Such a 
work as that of Prof. Smith and some other recent writers en- 
courages us to hope that philosophy is learning to touch earth. 
This change has, of course, been greatly helped by a corresponding 
change in the attitude of some of the chief representatives of the 
mathematical, physical and biological sciences. It has thus be- 
come more possible to approach the interpretation of Nature with- 
out the bias that results from a narrow outlook. 

Apart from the question of the truth of such a realistic idealism 
as that which is here suggested—a question that cannot be definitely 
answered on the grounds that have so far been hinted at—it has at 
least a prima facie plausibility and attractiveness, in comparison 
with the more naive types of realism and idealism. Naive idealism 
leads to scepticism. Berkeley prepares the way for Hume; and 
the phenomenalism of Kant leads pretty directly to complete 
agnosticism. Naive realism tends also to lead to asort of agnostic- 
ism; though in this case, as Prof. Alexander has shown, it is 
quality that is the ultimate mystery. Such a theory as that of 
Mr. Smith accepts the reality of the world that we in part experi- 
ence, not simply as experienced but as critically examined. The 
spatio-temporal system as a whole, for instance, is accepted; but 
we are not committed to the view that it is the all-inclusive system 
of reality. It may be—as seems to be implied by the investigations 
of Einstein—a limited system, presenting itself with characteristic 
differences from different points of view, and not self-explanatory. 
It may be that the whole universe, as we apprehend it by the syn- 
thesis of its special aspects, is only, as Leibniz supposed, a selection 
from possible universes, and perhaps not the best that is possible, 
but only one way in which certain spiritual values can be realised. 
Obviously, however, the discussion of such possibilities requires a 
very careful inquiry into the meaning of spiritual value; and pre- 
sumably it is to this problem that Prof. Smith intends to pro- 
ceed. We can but wish him all success in that somewhat perilous 
adventure. I speak feelingly about this, having tried it. 


J. S. MACKENZIE. 
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Le Ragioni Del Fenomenismo. By Cosmo Guasretia. Palermo: 
Emanuele Priulla, 1921, 1922, 1923: 3 Vols. Pp. 869, 628, 501. 
Price 100 lire. 


Cosmo Guastella died at Palermo in 1922, before the publication of the 
third of these volumes. ‘ The Grounds for Phenomenalism ” is a com- 
plete system of philosophy, and of philosophical criticism. The first 
volume—‘“ Preliminaries ”—has three sections: The fundamental prin- 
ciples of empiricism, Explanation in the metaphysical sense and in the 
empiricist sense, and Origin and contents of our ideas of space. The 
second volume is on ‘‘ The thing-in-itself,”’ with five sections: Natural 
realism, The realism of the physicists, Origin of natural realism, The 
forms of metaphysical realism, and Metaphysical systems akin to pheno- 
menalism. The third volume has for its subject “'The Antinomies,” 

-The infinite duration of the universe in the past, The divisibility of 
matter, The continuity of movement, and Absolute movement. 

The three volumes present the work of a life-time: they are full of 
suggestive ideas, of valuable criticism in the history of philosophy; the 
style suggests, to an English reader, John Stuart Mill, who seems, in fact, 
to be the author’s ideal philosopher. Guastella’s Phenomenalism is in 
some respects an extension of Mill’s Positivism. He describes it as the 
necessary sequel to empiricism ; rigorous empiricism is one and the same 
system with phenomenalism ; the former gives the logical and psycho- 
logical, the latter the ontological aspect (I., p. 20). The suppression of 
all distinction between thing and appearances leads logically to pheno- 
menalism, for which only the data of the senses are real. In the real are 
included, however, not only actual sense-data, but also, as in Mill's 
theory, possible sensations, ‘ those which, though not experienced in fact, 
we are certain that a sentient being would experience, under various con- 
ditions,” II., p. 118. For each sentient being the external world is 
merely the system of his sensations, actual and possible ; an object is, 
within this system, a group of sensations; to the system correspond, in 
other sentient beings, analogous systems, more or less similar, according 
to environment, organisation, habit, etc. : when we speak of the “same 
object” being cognised by two different sentients, it is two analogous 
groups of sensations, but they are “considered as” not merely similar 
to, but identical with each other. All this is curiously suggestive of the 
‘As if” philosophies; reality remains in fact, on this theory, purely 
subjective, and the only consistent standpoint for Guastella would be 
solipsism, which, however, he criticises, and of which he tries strenuously 
to rebut the charge. 

Like all positivists, he regards metaphysics as “the enemy’’. It is 
based, he holds, on certain natural illusions, which in their turn depend 
on association by contiguity, and unconscious inference. Every meta- 
physical concept which seeks to go beyond experience springs from the 
instinctive tendency to apply to all problems the notions that are most 
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habitual and most familiar to us. Hence metaphysics is inherently 
anthropomorphic, and most of the concepts to which its speculations give 
rise are “ pseudo-ideas,”’ purely verbal symbols, to which no real or 
effective idea corresponds (II., p. 71). A proposition, based on familiar 
and repeated experience, appears self-evident ; a universal human ten- 
dency is to believe that what appears self-evident is independent of 
experience, and conversely, that experience cannot give us universal and 
necessary truth ; hence all the fallacies of the « prior method. If so, 
Guastella says, there are no necessary and universal truths, as_self- 
evidence, alone, is an illusory guide (1., pp. 114-119). 

Guastella comes again and again upon the question of Realism, which 
he is at great pains to distinguish from, and to disparage in contrast 
with, Phenomenalism. Dialectic Realism is disposed of in the first 
volume, while the second is almost entirely occupied with Natural Realism 
and its developments, Physical and Metaphysical Realism. In the last 
of these groups comes the New Realism, of which Russell is taken as the 
main representative. Natural Realism is the belief that external or 
material objects, with all their qualities, exist independently of experi- 
ence, and of all experiencing subjects (LI., p. 6). Each of the systems. 
referred to is built upon the criticism of the preceding one, and Fheno- 
menalism is established on the ruins of all the rest! A particularly 
dangerous neighbour of Phenomenalism is Pan-psychism, and one of the: 
most valuable parts of the second volume is the discussion of Gioberti, 
Renouvier, Fouillée, Boutroux, Royce, and others, from this point of 
view, p. 307 ff. 

The chapter (p. 478) on Systems allied to Phenomenalism, goes especi- 
ally into the differences which Guastella believes to exist between his 
theory and “ Subjective Realism,” a group which includes writers as 
diverse as Heel, James, and Bergson. Their views are called “ Subjec- 
tive” because the existence of objects is held to imply a subject perceiving 
them; “ Realism ” because for them physica] existence is constituted by 
objects of which each is single and permanent. In Phenomenalism, on 
the other hand, the sensations of one sentient being which correspond to 
the same object are totally distinct from those of any other sentient 
being, and the objects are permanent only in the sense that, by ‘a fiction 
of our mind,” possible sensations are added to actual ones, for the purpose 
of co-ordinating experience and making inferences from one part to 
another. It is hard to see, however, what are the advantages of this 
“fiction of the mind” over Kant’s forms of perception, or categories of 
the understanding, which Guastella condemns as he does all forms of’ 
a priori theory. 

Rosmini’s theory of matter is the subject of an appendix to the second 
volume, pp. 565-628. 

The third volume is a fascinating study of the antinomies of human 
thought, from the point of view of modern philosophy, science and 
mathematics : Guastella was at home in all three. His theory is that the 
antinomies arise from the standpoint of realism and that their solution is 
phenomenalism : it is radically wrong to deduce from the antinomies 
something metia-empirical, whether knowable or unknowable. If we are 
presented with an alternative of two contradictory propositions, equally 
repugnant, then it is clear that the original question, to which the contra- 
dictory statements give alternative answers, contains some false implica- 
tion, adopted without proof: in the case of the philosophical antinomies 
this implication is realism, and the antinomies disappear when pheno- 
menalism is substituted. There is an exhaustive chapter on “The actual 
infinite”. The idea of the actual infinite is analysed (p. 30) into that of 
4 Series which has no last term, but in which beyond every term another 
29 
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is given: if we say may be given (or assigned), we transform it into the 
potential infinite, a very different matter. To confirm this, Guastella 
discusses (1) the infinity of the universe in space, (2) the infinite regression 
in the series of causes, (3) the infinite duration of the universe in the 
past. The third of these questions belongs to the first antinomy (Chapter 
III.) and its phenomenalist solution (p. 199) may be taken as a type of all 
—‘“The real, that is experience, has had a beginning: what is prolonged 
without limit into the past is the world of possible sensations.” In the 
phenomenalist system it is not necessary that the series of antecedents 
should be given as a whole: a phenomenon cannot be given except in ex- 
perience (p. 205). Against this he sets (also in the case of the other 
antinomies) the Illusionist solution—that of Kant, Spencer, Spir, ete— 
that ‘the real has endured neither a finite nor an infinite time, because 
the truly real is timeless” (p. 212). The second antinomy is on the 
Divisibility of matter ad infinitum (pp. 233-288), for which the idea of a 
potential infinite is the phenomenalist solution : the third is on the con- 
tinuity of motion (pp. 289-345): and the fourth on absolute motion 
(pp. 346-469). ‘lhe solution of the last of these antinomies is that “the 
truth of motion and of the laws of mechanics does not mean their object- 
ivity . . . to say that the laws of mechanics are uniformly true, and that 
motions which we attribute to objects are really motions of these objects, 
is to assert that changes in the reciprocal positions of objects—which may 
be deduced from our ideas of these motions under these laws—are veri- 
fied, have been and shall be verified” (p. 436). In other words—it isa 
hypothesis ‘ which works’ ; yet Guastella attacks pragmatism as vigorously 
as any other philosophy ! ! 

With this antinomy and its solutions (realist, phenomenalist, illusionist 
and agnostic) the volume ends, but there is an appendix on Free Will and 
Determinism (pp. 471-501). In this case there is no Antinomy, for the 
alternative here is a real one, i.¢., one or other must be true ; and it will 
be clear from the above that Guastella has no favour for the theory of 
“free will”. 

“The Grounds of Phenomenalism” may not convince many ; it leaves 
unsolved, and (some might say) unapproached, many of the problems 
which we have a right to ask a new philosophy to answer :—How experi- 
ence, as Guastella describes it, can be a unity or a reality at all? What 
is the self, if indeed any self exists? What is the relation of mind to body, 
or to time and space? But it is a powerful work, of great ability, fluency 
and learning. 


J. L. M. 


A Critical Examination of Psycho-analysis. By A. WoHLGEMvts. 
London: George Allen & Unwin. 


This is in many respects a very surprising book. There is some very 
acute criticism of Freudian psychology, along with much that is extra- 
ordinarily superficial. But that is not all. The author takes up 4 
position so extreme as to alienate the sympathy even of those who ought 
to be his allies. The preface states that the subject of psycho-analysis is 
approached “ without bias”; we are afraid the book itself tells a some- 
what different story. Again and again the author’s reactions are unmis- 
takably emotional. 


1 He describes it as a “‘recent sophistic, under the specious name of 
pragmatism” (p. 483). 
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The first chapter is devoted to the statement in succinct form of some 
of the fundamental notions of Psychology. The other chapters take up 
in succession various aspects of Freudian and psycho-analytic theory. On 
the whole, Chapter I. is a very fair presentation of the fundamentals. It 
is true that Dr. Wohlgemuth does direct, in passing, a gibe against the 
conception of ‘‘an unconscious conscious process,” but most of us do that 
kind of thing occasionally, and after all it is a legitimate and sound 
criticism of certain parts of psycho-analytic psychology. What Dr. 
Wohlgemuth seems to ignore, however, is the fact that there are psychic 
processes which are not conscious processes, nor of the order of conscious 
processes—associative processes, for example —which may with perfect 
appropriateness be spoken of as unconscious mental processes. It is, to 
say the least, very doubtful whether we can take awareness as the 
essence of a psychic fact, as Dr. Wohlgemuth contends. Just here, it 
seems to us, Freudian teaching has been frequently misinterpreted in one 
very important respect. The dynamic of mind is not necessarily fully 
expressed in conscious process. There is really no need to pass over into 
neurology when we speak of processes, as it were, before they have become 
conscious, or processes like those involved in associative recall, which, from 
their nature, cannot become conscious. Yet this is often done, and is done 
once more in the book before us. Granted that it is nonsense to speak of 
unconscious ideas and the like, as the Freudians do, the question still 
remains whether they are speaking of processes that do not exist, or 
wrongly designating processes that do exist. It is very important that we 
should decide this question before criticising Freudian theory in its 
further development, but this view of the matter does not seem to have 
presented itself to Dr. Wohlgemuth at all. 

The difficulties into which Dr. Wohlgemuth’s views regarding the 
essential character of psychic facts lead him are admirably illustrated by 
his treatment of dispositions. One would imagine that these at least 
might be designated ‘ the unconscious’. Not so, however. Dispositions 
are to be spoken of in terms of physiology, and regarded as neurone 
groups. It is clear that the psychologist’s ‘ disposition’ is not known 
independently to either physiologist or neurologist. Wohlgemuth’s 
position would seem to involve a failure to distinguish what is psychology 
from what is physiology. A similar difficulty crops up in the case of 
‘ekphory’. Is this term to be taken as a physiological or a psychological 
term? If the latter, the question immediately suggests itself whether it 
is the process itself or its result that is the conscious process. Then 
again the ‘akoluthic phase’ is stated to be the neural basis of association. 
If association is to be understood as dispositional adhesion or cohesion— 
as it seems generally understood now-a-days—it is very difficult to attach 
any meaning to Wohlgemuth’s statement. 

The analysis of the ‘unconscious’ which the author gives is not in the 
least helpful. He has already placed himself at a serious disadvantage by 
ruling out those psychical facts and factors which are of an entirely 
different order from conscious process, and the subsumption of which 
under the term ‘unconscious’ is a great convenience. Further, the 
criticism of the evidence for double consciousness from automatic » riting 
and similar phenomena is far from satisfactory. This is admittedly a 
difficult problem, but the author might have credited with some scientific 
caution and psychological insight the psychologists who have described 
such phenomena, for example, Morton Prince. 

_ In the second chapter, Dr. Wohlgemuth begins the discussion of specific 
features of Freudian psychology. The psycho-analytical method itself is 
first criticised. On the whole the criticism must be accepted as valid, but 
it would be a great mistake to attach too much weight to it. This is 
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followed by a chapter devoted to the discussion of Freud’s theory of the 
dream as a wish fulfilment. The tone of the criticism from this point 
becomes progressively less and less scientific, though there is still much 
that is sound in the criticism. Symbolism follows dreams. This is an 
admittedly weak spot in the Freudian theory. The latter part of the 
chapter is devoted to a discussion of the serpent symbol—a valuable dis- 
cussion, exhibiting both learning and insight. 

There is little to be gained by following the discussion further. The 
author’s criticisms, as before, are in part well founded and in part exag- 
gerated. A sympathetic consideration of Freud’s positions in relation to 
the facts upon which they are based, and with much less emphasis upon 
the sexual aspects, would have been far more helpful. 

Apart from points made by everybody, the main points made by Dr, 
Wohlgemuth against Freud are : 

(1) That unpleasant experiences are not more readily forgotten than 
pleasant—and in this connexion the results obtained by Peters and by 
Nemecek are placed in their proper light—and (2) that Freud’s method 
as applied to the analysis of numbers can be made to prove practically 
anything—at this point Dr. Wohlgemuth scores heavily. 

Why a psychologist like Wohlgemuth should continually prefer to 
speak in terms of hypothetical physiological process rather than hypo- 
thetical psychological process passes our understanding. That he does so 
is perhaps the deepest impression the book leaves behind. 


JAMES DREVER. 


Le Bergsonisme. By Atsert Torpauper. Vol. I., pp. 256; Vol. IL, pp. 


256. Paris: Nouvelle Revue Francaise. 


In the final sentence of Erolution Créatrice Bergson throws down a gaunt- 
let which few of his Anglo-Saxon admirers have noticed but which many 
of his own countrymen have taken up. ‘ La philosophie est 1’appro- 
fondissement du devenir en général, l’évolutionisme vrai, et par conséquent 
le vrai prolongement de la science,—pourvu qu’on entende par ce dernier 
mot un ensemble de vérités constatées ou démontrées, et non pas une 
certaine scolastique nouvelle qui a poussé pendant la seconde moitié du 
dix-neuviéme siécle autour de la physique de Galilée, comme |’ancienne 
autour d’Aristote.” These two scholasticisms, the new and the old, have 
found champions in two notable opponents each representative of the 
purest university tradition. M. René Berthelot in his Le Pragmatisme 
chez Bergson defends the absoluteness of science and reproaches Bergson 
for basing conclusions on fragmentary science neglecting the spirit and 
methods which give them their meaning. He submits Bergson’s philo- 
sophy to a kind of chemical analysis and claims to prove that all its 
constituents existed already and are to be discovered in previous philo- 
sophers from whom they are taken and pieced together. He refuses to 
admit any originality in it either in matter or form. On the other hand 
M. Jacques Maritain in La Philosophie Bergsonienne has presented and 
criticised Bergson’s theories as so many deviations from scholastic thought 
which are easily to be rectified by reference to scholastic doctrine. M. 
Albert Thibaudet’s book is written clearly with the end of setting forth 
the essential principle of Bergson in its opposition to scholasticism in 
either form. Bergson, in his view, is the true continuator of the Socratic 
dialogue. “Dialogue ott le dogmatisme et le scepticisme n’apparaissent 
que comme les longues :t les bréves d’un unique vers harmonieux, sur le 
théme infiniment varié du Connais-toi!”’ 
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It will be seen therefore that M. Thibaudet’s book does not belong to 
the large class of popularisations of Bergson’s philosophy. It is, as its 
title implies, a discussion of the peculiar aspect of the reality of the world 
which that philosophy presents to us and of the new principle which it 
suggests for our guidance in interpreting it. The book, which is in two 
volumes, consists of two unequal parts. They are not indicated in the 
author’s own arrangement of his work under five “Livres”. The first 
part is an account, mainly chronological, of Bergson’s theories and of their 
successive development in the order of his published works. This occupies 
the first four ‘‘ Livres”. It deals with ‘‘ Les Directions,” a term which is 
perhaps best rendered as “the philosophical principles,” and it gives the 
reasons for describing Bergson’s thought as a philosophy of duration, of 
change, of quality, of tension, of action. It then proceeds to the theory of 
knowledge, the pivot of which is found in Matiére et Mémoire. Lastly, the 
“Logic of Illusion” and the “ Logic of the true ” are expositions of the more 
metaphysical portions of Evolution Créatrice. The second part, the fifth 
“Livre,” is entitled “Le Monde qui dure”. It occupies about a quarter 
of the first and the whole of the second volume and is the substantive 
content to which the first part is purely introductory—an introduction 
which the reader, if he is already familiar with Bergson’s philosophy and 
has read his books, can, as the author suggests, omit. 

The Latin languages give substantive form to a tendency or to a method 
by a much freer use of the termination “ism” than is euphonious in 
Anglo-Saxon. We are particularly chary of attaching it to proper names. 
Yet there are some philosophers whose doctrine needs some such distinction. 
It is whena philosopher stands for something more than insight, comprehen- 
sion and felicitous expression, when he discloses or proposes a new mode 
of interpretation, a new approach to problems, a new fundamental princi- 
ple of science, that it is not enough to denote his philosophy by his name, 
we have to give it the addition of an “ism”. Notably this is the case 
with Plato and Spinoza and Hegel, and among contemporaries it is notably 
the case with Bergson. (Quite apart from his special theories and particular 
researches on scientific and philosophic problems there is a special princi- 
ple and a particular mode of interpreting experience which is characteristic 
and original and which we find it convenient to denote Bergsonism. The 
principle is not new, it is indeed only an application of Spinoza’s ‘‘ omnis 
determinatio est negatio,” but it is applied to the problems of life and 
consciousness and to the scientific problem of evolution in a new way and 
with striking effectiveness. 

In regard to this last remark, M. Thibaudet calls our attention to the 
very curious fact that the philosopher whom M. Bergson appears to rank 
highest and to have studied with the most active sympathy is Spinoza. 
And yet no philosopher of the Cartesian period has denied in so trenchant 
a fashion the duration which it is the main purpose of Bergson’s philosophy 
to affirm. The reason is that Bergson feels that the fundamental character 
of Spinoza’s philosophy is one with his own idea of the intuition of reality. 
Leibniz said: Spinoza would be right if there were no monads ; and we 
may imaysine Bergson saying : Spinoza would be right if time did not exist, 
and he is right when we transfer to time what he says of eternity, and 
there is a viewpoint from which this transfer seems the simplest thing in 
the world. 

A curious fact of the reverse order is Bergson’s obvious anti-pathetic 
attitude to Kant, for no theory at first sight comes so close as that of 
Kant’s critique to Bergson’s view of the intellect as fixing the flowing 
reality, duration, in rigid frames. Moreover in the schematism of the 
categories Kant almost anticipates Bergson’s view of the nature of the 
reality of time. Yet it is clear that to Bergson the Kantian development 
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reverses the philosophic order. It seems to Bergson as though Kant 
turned his back on what he glimpsed at the beginning in his transcendental 
cesthetic, the original intuition of reality, in his enthusiasm for the logical 
forms in which he could encase it. 

M. Bergson has himself now for some time been engaged on a work of 
self-analysis, on an attempt to re-live and record the stages through which 
he has reached his philosophic viewpoint, and the influence upon him of 
the historical systems. He has put it aside on account of a pressing desire 
to respond to the demand of his friends that he would indicate what he 
considers the ethical bearing of his philosophy. We are all awaiting this 
work with deep interest. Meanwhile it is just these two subjects, the 
relation of Bergsonism to the other “isms” in the development of phil- 
osophy in the ancient and in the modern period, and the ethical significance 
of the doctrine, which engage M. Thibaudet’s sympathetic study. 

It will be interesting to see how far M. Thibaudet is able to anticipate 
Bergson’s own account of his philosophical ancestry, but in any case he is 
right not to wait. And one who like M. Thibaudet has been privileged to 
hear Bergson’s courses on Plotinus and Spinoza and the other subjects of 
lectures at the Collége de France is in a peculiarly advantageous position 
to judge the right perspective. Will the future, he asks, be able to present 
the problem of philosophy as though Bergson had not existed? Will 
Bergson take his place among the great Olympic Gods, or is he no more 
than a fire-fly hovering above the pond of romanticism? There is no 
doubt as to his answer and he gives weighty reasons in its support. 


H. Witpon Carr. 


What is Truth? By A. K. Rogers. Yale University Press, London, 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1923. Pp. 181. 


This book is described in the preface as an attempt to supply the lack 
“of any explicit account of the more ultimate philosophical status” of the 
conception of “essence” as maintained in the well-known Essays in 
Critical Realism. The author adds, however, that he has no reason to 
suppose that the particular interpretation given here would find favour 
with his colleagues in the former work. The book is a very stimulating 
and valuable contribution to the discussion of many of the chief problems 
of philosophy, and throws a flood of light on points left vague by Critical 
Realism. The theory of knowledge expounded is avowedly “ dualistic” 
or representative. What we are immediately conscious of in ordinary 
physical perception is a sensation, but we are not conscious of it as a 
sensation but only as we refer certain characteristics of it (its “ essence ”) 
to a physical object. It is very important to emphasise this point ; for, 
as the author contends, the theories of Neo-realism derive a good deal of 
their plausibility from the indubitable psychological fact that we do not 
start with a conscious recognition of our mental state as mental. Per- 
ceptual knowledge thus consists in recognising identity of essence between 
the immediately apprehended data and the physical object, and this is not 
inconsistent with there being many properties of the immediate data 
which we cannot assign to the physical object. 

Another characteristic feature of the book is the insistence on the 


priority of belief to knowledge and the importance of natural tendencies 
to believe (¢.g., in the independence of the physical world). ‘‘ When we 


find mankind assured of the possession of a great deal of knowledge which 


the philosopher asserts is not knowledge at all, it would seem mote 
modest, as well as more fruitful, if philosophy were to modify its defini- 
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tion in the direction of common usage, instead of setting up an « priort 
definition of its own, and then condemning actual human knowledge 
because it does not measure up to this. What, accordingly, the thesis 
maintains is, that the feeling of confidence, of settledness and assuredness, 
when this is not dogmatic, but is ready to lay itself open to all the evidence 
at hand, ought to be taken, in the first instance, as the sign that we are 
in possession of truth”’ (p. 4). While the principles expressed in this 
quotation could easily be pushed too far, the tenor of the book shows that 
this is not a mere return to common-sense, but only an insistence on the 
obligation of not rashly casting away the fundamental instinctive beliefs 
of humanity, but of using them in their general character as the starting- 
point and as a prima facie, though not infallible, test of knowledge ; a 
view which seems by no means incompatible with the best of modern 
idealism. Other specially valuable parts of the book are the account of 
the know ledge of other selves (pp. 87 ff.), the criticism of the supposedly 
Hegelian view that reality is reducible to a mere system of concepts 
(pp. 106 ff.), and the wider metaphysical suggestions in the last chapter. 
The author there expresses the view that the physical world is best con- 
ceived as the experience of a divine mind, For—* It is most natural, if we 
have started out by using the connexion of cognitive essences with feeling 
experience to interpret the outer reality to which they are referred, to 
accept at the same time whatever additional character ‘experience’ may 
be found to bear, and to regard in consequence this feeling substance as 
constituting the life of a personal being more ultimate than the human 
self, and co-extensive with the unity of the world of nature.” A con- 
clusion like this seems to be rendered inevitable by the author’s view 
that relation cannot be really understood except as within the unity of a 
self, that “for relations actually to be at all, there is needed the inter- 
position of a perceiving mind” (p. 155). In the essay on Relations 
he indeed makes an interesting attempt to reconcile this with a view of 
the physical world as existing independently of any mind. This is done 
very plausibly with the relation of difference (pp. 139 ff.), less so with 
causality (pp. 142 ff.) and space (pp. 145f.). The author suggests that 
causality as a relation is only realised through human purpose bringing 
means into relation to ends and does not occur as a relation in the physical 
world at all; but if there be no logical relation between cause and effect 
present in the physical world, we might ask, how can we ever be justified 
in inferring one from the other’ Physical space the author tries to 
reduce to the quality of extensity ; but surely extensity, if a quality, is a 
quality that includes relations ? However, it is his ultimate opinion that 
so-called physical relations are relations within the unity of God’s mind, 
a view which seems to me quite compatible with the realistic logic and 
theory of perception maintained by him in this book. An interesting 
suggestion to meet the difficulty that the self can adequately be thought 
neither as a mere stream of conscious experience nor as a soul substance, 
is that, since we have a physical body and the physical world may be 
viewed as the life of God himself, it might be conjectured tentatively that 
it is the life of God which constitutes that part of our soul not realised 
in consciousness (pp. 169 ff.). 
A. C, Ewrne. 


Der Ausdiwch rusikulischer Hlementarmotive, Hine enperimental ps cho- 
‘ y mr ) ' " y 
lagisehe Underswehwag. By Dp. Kowt Huser, Privatdoent In 
Munich. Leipzig, Barth, 1923. Pp. v + 254. Grundzahl, 6, 6. 


Ts work by a pupil of Kilpe’s carries on the line of experimental 
study of the elements of musical structure that he did so much to foster, 
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It is not so much the exposition of the results of extensive experimental 
work as a thorough discussion of all methods of analysis and of all psycho- 
logical notions and distinctions that might possibly be suggested by, or 
applied to, the introspective and quantitative data of the experiments 
with a view to seeing how far their presence is confirmed or indicated, 
Copious references are made to the analytic results of other fields of 
psychological enquiry that are inany way involved in the study of musical 
motives. The work thus becomes a useful introduction to the German 
literature of the subject in its psychological, zsthetic, and other bearings. 
It is a book for the practical or theoretical investigator, not for those 
whose interest lies mainly in the descriptive aspects of experimental re- 
sults. A summary of the discussion is out of the question. But a short 
description of the experimental plan and of some of the leading analytic 
notions may be given. One or two items stand out as interesting possible 
“results ”’. 

The tones used ranged from q to ¢’, and the intervals included all the pure 
diatonic ones as well as the prime and the chromatic semitone. Appun’s 
instrument was the vehicle, and one series involved two tones in each test, 
the other three tones, constituting two intervals. Ascent was varied with 
descent, similar with contrary motion. There were some six to twelve 
observers who were allowed two or three minutes for introspection after 
each trial. Their instructions directed them to neglect any rhythmie or 
metric quality the sounds might retain and “to take the given motive 
as some sort of communication or expression of something psychical”. 
“What does the motive say?” in short was the question. The work is 
therefore akin to that of Myers and Valentine, to whose paper frequent 
reference is made. 

The classification of ‘‘ aspects’ of tones proposed by Bullough and these 
writers is rejected in favour of a threefold distinction between stimulus, 
object, and representative, the latter of which is of course Huber’s special 
interest. Under the last head, the experimental reports suggest, and 
are exhausted by, experiences of character, mood and characterisation, 
expressive statement (Kundgabe), movement and process, imaginal situa- 
tion, and ‘sphere’ of interest. The first three mainly belong to the 
sphere of feeling, the next three to that of movement, the last two to per- 
ception and thought. Character, ¢.g., serious, merry, yearning, etce., is 
practically perceived in the motive: and it is never confused with any 
similar sympathetic activity. Its very short reaction-time confirms this. 
A series of such characters make a motive a process of happening moods. 
Next, the motive may declare a mood or it may symbolically represent a 
human character. Octave, fifth, and major third are prominent in this 
connexion. ‘These three forms of expression along with ‘ movement’ and 
‘process’ are most prominent in absolute music where no definite vehicle 
of expression is presupposed. Situation includes the familiar imagery 
aroused by music. And ‘sphere’ is the awareness of the universe to 
which a motive belongs or refers. Other aspects discussed more briefly 
are those of a stimulative nature, sensory, motor and emotional, the ob- 
jective-perceptual, instrumental. musical, formal, and finally associations 
of no expressive value, 

An interesting discussion of the sensuous characters of sounds provides 
practically all that could be considered to be of the nature of “results”. 
These sensory characters may involve acoustic, tactile, spatial, optical, and 
temperature terms. A motive may appear to be loud, cutting, thin, 
bright, or cold, ete. Tactile and spatial differences characterise the dis- 
sonances, which thus fall into two groups—the impure dissonances and the 
cutting dissonances, on which distinction Huber promises further work. 
Still more definite is the discussion of “ brightness’, This aspect appears 
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when an interval for any reason, ¢.g., the largeness of the leap or the small- 
ness of the step, etc., fails to emerge as an interval: then the change is 
apprehended as a change of brightness. Tones above e or ey, the middle 
of the range, tend to be taken as bright, lower tones as dark. Weak 
tones predispose the brightness aspect, which in turn urges the mind to- 
wards thoughts of nature. Thus a definite distinction is established be- 
tween height of pitch and brightness. For a ‘cold’ impression the dis- 
sonances of the seventh and the tritone are most important. 

Other chapters deal with ‘“ Gestalt and expression ” and with the theory 
of elementary musical expression. The book may be heartily recommended 
to those who are actively interested in this line of experimental inquiry 
as well as to those who study profoundly the relation between the data of 
music and every kind of musical meaning and expression. 


H. J. Warr. 


Theories of Memory. By Brarrice Epceti, M.A., Ph.D. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. Pp. 174. 


Miss Edgell surveys a wide field in this small book. In Chapter I. reten- 
tion as a biological conce} tion is discussed, more particularly the views of 
Semon, Samuel Butler and Prof. Jennings. It is pointed out that so 
long as the after-etfect of stimulus—the engram—is described as a physico- 
chemical effect on the organism, Mneme, as a special kind of causation, is 
at any rate a gratuitous hypothesis. Miss Edgell shows that the facts 
cited by Semon may be accounted for, as they are by Prof. Loeb, without 
introducing any new principle beyond physico-chemical causation. This 
criticism is valuable owing to the manner in which Semon and Prof. 
Jennings are often quoted to support a psychical theory of reproduction 
and recurrent behaviour. But, as Miss Edgell observes, explanation of 
mental phenomena in terms of bodily structure is psychologically mean- 
ingless. Prof. Jennings is shown to hesitate between a view which 
considers the processes underlying memory in terms of matter and energy 
of a physiological order, and a view which postulates consciousness or 
something very like it called experience. 

This leads to an examination of Behaviourism. Prof. Watson’s 
account of learning is found quite clearly to smuggle in subjective 
selection and rejection (of the Sugar-candy and of the Candle-flame 
respectively). In his illustration and analysis of personal memory Prof. 
Watson is proved to imply “a cognitional meaning based on his 
own experience”. To Prof. Lloyd Morgan's view that consciousness 
arises on repetition of instinctive (unconscious) response, Miss Edgell 
replies, with Dr. Stout, that learning, and therefore consciousness, must 
take place on the first response if at all. 

The discussion of modern writers is interrupted by a compact chapter 
on the treatment of memory by philosophers from Hobbes to Spencer, in 
which Bain and Hamilton receive full share. The doctrines of the New 
Realists are next examined. Prof. Alexander’s analysis of memory is 
boldly taken on its own merits. His argument appears to Miss Edgell to 
be circular ; the recognition of pastness is due to the conative activity 
luvolved, but the character of the conation is due to the pastness. 
Further his description seems to imply difference in our knowledge of 
present and past experience ; but we cannot, on his principles, know the 
nature of an act of cognition, we can only enjoy it. Mr. Russell is pressed 
on the status of his belief-feeling of pastness, when the subject is rejected ; 
and the difficulties in Prof. Holt’s conception of a cross-section which is 
itself cons-ious are expoxed. 
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An interesting chapter on M. Bergson follows. The writer fails to find 
any link between M. Bergson’s panpsychism and his individualism. In 
the final, and naturally most interesting, section, Miss Edgell gives her 
own views on retentiveness as a psychological conception. The mental 
image is different in kind from sense impression, though it carries on the 
work of sense impression. It is part of the mental integration, funda- 
mentally conative, found at its simplest in perception. The complex 
mental unity, and continuity of function between events of the same 
mental character, require that if a part of this organisation is given, and 
the processes necessary for its completion are not given, those processes 
will be reproduced in imagery. The organisation is not to beithought of as 
persisting anywhere in space. We can only say that it is relevant to or 
holds for each moment of mental life. This theory is in accordance with 
leading psychologists ; though Miss Edgell emphasises what is so difticult 
to express—the non-spatial implication of mental persistence and structure. 
Knowledge of the past is obtained partly from an experienced difference, 
resting on conation, between present impressions, past, and future images ; 
partly upon ‘intellectual clues’. The nature of these is left somewhat 
obscure. Introspection is shown to be intellectual analysis of the cognitive 
processes : knowledge of affective and conative processes is indirect. Know- 
ledge of our past states of mind is revealed through its connexion with 
cognitive elements (images) which we can recall. Imagination is differenti- 
ated from belief by lack of the character of necessity which belongs to the 
construction in the latter experience. 

Continuity of mental life includes unconscious processes: which may 
often explain associations. But many of us will applaud Miss Edgell in 
refraining to push this too far. Assimilation and the impetus of mental 
processes will account for associations, as well as ‘the nefarious un- 
conscious ’. 

These references will serve to show the wide scope of the book, Miss 
Edgell’s writing cannot honestly be called lucid; and the order of the 
book is a little odd. It would help too to have at the outset an outline 
of the phenomena of memory which the writer thinks important. But 
that the reader will learn much from this book on central problems of 
psychology and on their handling by the chief authorities is not to be 
doubted. 

M. H. Carre. 


Chronicon Spinozanum. Tomus Alter. Hagae Comitis. Curis Societatis 
Spinozanae. MCMXXII. Pp. xxvi, 276. 


The second annual volume of the Chronicon Spinozanwm maintains a 
high level of effective and scholarly discussion, and the editors will do 
well if year by year they are able to produce a volume of this size with as 
great a proportion of original and stimulating content. Not all of the 
articles are of equal permanence ; some, indeed, are quite ephemeral, but 
it is a great deal to be able to publish a substantial quarto volume, limited 
to matter connected with a single philosopher, in which twenty or thirty 
per cent. is of first-class importance, and less than that amount worth- 
less. The editors are, and are rightly, generous in their interpretation of 
matter connected with Spinoza, but I fancy that the present issue con- 
tains more than enough of what seems to me almost valueless, viz., the 
comparison of Spinoza with a type of theory as remote and disconnected 
from it in matter and in time as the Transcendental Philosophy. One 
whole article concerns itself with this labour (Spinozismus und Transcen- 


dentalphilosophie by C. Gebhardt), and there is a good deal of similar 
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matter in the otherwise useful article of EK. V. Petersdorff entitled 
Spinozas unendliche Attribute Gottes. 

On the other hand articles such as W. Meijer’s De Consensu Meta- 
physicae Spinozanae cum Philosophia Arabica sive Moslemitica, and 
H. A. Wolfson’s Spinoza on the Unity of Substance are instructive in the 
highest degree. Here new ground is being turned over, and old ground 
more deeply ploughed ; and as it is also ground which demands special 
facilities and knowledge, one can only hope that year by year those 
possessing these advantages will give us the benefit of their researches. 
Together with these I desire to make honourable mention of Mr. Roth’s 
essay on the Abscondita Sapientiae of Joseph del Medigo, in which he 
draws out some notable comparisons between the works comprised under 
that name and the Tractatus Theologico-Politicus. 

Equally valuable but working along more familiar lines are the scholarly 
article by Harald Hoffding on the First Book of the Ethics, and the essay 
Uber das Emotionale und Rationale im Spinozismus by J. H. Carp. Such 
articles it is unnecessary to do more than name, and we may add under 
the same category the discussion of certain presuppositions of the Ethics 
which are not included among the definitions, axioms, postulates, or 
lemmata, which is contributed by A. Rivaud under the title Les Per se 
Nota dans I’ Ethique. 

Among the more general or popular contributions included are a 
lecture by Victor Delbos on the philosophy of Spinoza, one of a course of 
three on great systems of philosophy, delivered at the Ecole Normale 
d’ Auteuil and aimed at broadening the mental horizon of certain classes 
of student. This has the place of honour in the volume, and it is closely 
followed by an article from Dr. Wolf on Spinoza the Conciliator in which 
he discusses very luminously, and not too voluminously, among other 
things, the reasons why there has never been a Spinozistic School. 

Curiously enough there are articles both on the Infinite Attributes 
of God (E. v. Petersdorff) and on the Infinite Modes (Zur Problem- 
atik der Unendlichen Modi by Elisabeth Schmitt). I have already 
referred to the former of these. It gives an exhaustive account of the 
various interpretations which have been offered of the infinite unknown 
Attributes, and draws the conclusion that the only possible attitude in 
the face of the metaphysical dogmatism which lies at the base of Spinoza’s 
assertion of their existence, is agnosticism. Even an “ignoramus ” 
asserts too much if it is taken to imply that these Attributes are know- 
able, that every Attribute is coupled with a Thought-attribute as Exten- 
sion is coupled. However true this may be in essence, some more positive 
attempt might have been made to interpret the thought of Spinoza. 
Mr. Alexander, for example, recently suggested lines along which such 
an attempt might be made (Spinoza and Time, 1921). 

The article on the Infinite Modes is well written, and less encumbered 
with superfluous learning, but it does not add much to our knowledge or 
understanding of this obscure region of Spinoza’s teaching. New light 
can hardly be forthcoming until some more thoroughgoing attempt is 
made to interpret Spinoza’s views about time. 

The section of Scripta Rediviva is occupied in this issue by the Dispu- 
tatio Philosophica de Materia ejusque affectionibus Motu et Quiete (1660) 
of Spinoza’s physician Lewis Meyer, who edited one of Spinoza’s works, 
was present at his death, and wrote the Preface to the Opera Posthuma. 
Of personal interest also are the notes on Spinoza’s name, birthplace, and 
portraits, both of the latter being represented by Plates. 

Enough has been said to indicate that once more the Editors have pro- 
duced a volume showing an array of great names and subjects, together 
with the fine attention to format, design, illustration, and accuracy, which 
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we have now come to expect beneath the legend: Curis Societatis 
Spinomnae. 


H. F. Ha.wert. 


Wahrheit, Wert und Wirklichkeit. By Bruno Bavucu. Leipzig: Meiner, 
1923. Pp. 543. 

Uber Urteilsrichtigkeit und Urteilswahrheit. By Dr. Ferpisanp Wer- 
HANDL. Leipzig, Meiner, 1923. Pp. 197. 


Wahrheit, Wert und Wirklichkeit is primarily logical, but, as its title 
suggests, the subjects on which it touches are very varied. The first part 
is concerned mainly with ‘‘ Das Wirkliche,” and its relation to truth and 
knowledge. By the term—‘“ wirklich ”—the author covers only present 
existents, physical and psychical ; the past is expressly excluded as wellas 
non-existent objects of thought like universals. He gives a negative and 
provisional definition of “das Wirkliche” as what is not merely an object 
of thought (pp. 98 ff.), but finally in the second part of the book adopts a 
somewhat amended version of Kant’s definition, based on (a) connexion 
with sensation (Empfindung), which is the criterion to distinguish it from 
non-existent objects like universals, () presence in a system according to 
the categories, for sensation is never mere sensation but can only be 
known as member of a system. The second part deals mainly with 
concept and judgment. Concept (Begriff) for the author becomes practi- 
cally the universal considered from the objective side ; he will not admit 
actual ‘‘ concepts”? in human minds (tatsichliche Begriffe), only actual 
“conceiving ” (Begreifen). In this capacity a concept is a system of 
judgments or, at any rate, of the objective logical relations which make 
judgments valid. It is viewed as a function forming the ground of the 
particular and hence indispensable to the existence of the latter, not 
“etwas zufillig gemeinsames’’ (pp. 276-289). After an attempt to 
show the inseparability of induction and deduction (III., i. 3) and a 
defence of Kant’s transcendental method (III, i. 2 and 4), the author 
proceeds to the antinomy between rationalism on the one hand and irra- 
tionalism and pragmatism on the other. This leads up to a discussion of 
the relation of the universal and particular as treated by science and 
history respectively, and a general discussion in Part IV. of the view of 
truth as a value. Truth is regarded as an objective value, not itself 
actual or existent but the ground of existence and validity. The antinomy 
between the theoretical and the practical reason is solved by the con- 
ception of truth as one ‘‘ dimension ”’ of the whole system of values so 
that truth includes value in one sense (as object of knowledge) and value 
includes truth in another. 

The book is thoroughly sound and very able. It is a valuable specimen 
of German thought on problems, like the being of non-existent objects 
(Gegenstandstheorie), which have received more attention in Germany 
than in this country. It is, however, unfortunate that the author did not 
develop certain very important portions of the argument with greater 
clearness and explicitness—especially his distinction between subjective 
and objective thought which he puts forward asa solution of the antinomy 
between realism and idealism, and his valuable theory of universals which 
might have been much improved by the addition of more definite examples. 


Dr. Weinhandl’s book is concerned with an analysis of “ Richtigkeit ”— 
which is, I suppose, best translated ‘‘ rightness ’—as applied to judgments 
(Urteilsrichtigkeit), and the question whether, when so applied, it can be 
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distinguished from the truth of a judgment (Urteilswahrheit). Thus 
its main question is almost one o' terminology, though it touches 
upon some of the most fundamental problems of logic and epistemo- 
logy. The conclusions are skilfully and carefully worked out, but 
one has an uncomfortable feeling that the author only solves a verbal 
difficulty, which is enhanced by the fact that in the end he admits 
Urteilsrichtigkeit and Urteilswahrheit to be virtually identical, unless 
truth is viewed as a relation between subject and predicate and not 
between judgment and object judged about, and even in that case to be 
interchangeable practically. (There is, however, he points out, a narrower 
sense of “ Richtigkeit” as formal correctness according to the rules of 
logic ; and a judgment “ formally right” in that sense may be false.) 
“ Richtigkeit ” as applied to judgments is conceived as a relation between 
the judgment and the object to which it applies and is thus identified or 
practically identified with truth on any view which finds truth to consist 
in relation to objects. It is only where truth is viewed as a relation 
between subject and predicate that there can be any ultimate distinction 
between ‘ Urteilsrichtigkeit ” and “ Urteilswahrheit,” and even then 
they are treated as two aspects of the same fact. The analysis of 
“ Richtigkeit ”’ in general, as a relation, merits attention; as do the 
critical summaries of the views of Lask, Bauch, Husserl, etc. 
A. C. Ewrnea. 


The Design Argument Reconsidered. A Discussion between the Rev. 
C. J. SHEBBEARE and JosepH McCase, London: Watts and Co. 
Pp. xiv, 147. 


An interesting book, of a somewhat rare type. It contains the full report 
of a written philosophic debate between two able men on the question 
whether the world suggests the reality of God, with an introduction by 
Prof. C. C. J. Webb. Both debaters agree that we have to choose : 
either the universe is governed by a Supreme Intelligence or its products 
are accidental. Also both tend to the view “that the evidence for the 
divine government of the world must be found, if found at all, in some 
form of the teleological argument ”’. 

Mr. Shebbeare urges that it is no accident that beauty is realised in so 
many colour-schemes in Nature; the distribution or composition of 
shades never outrages our esthetic standards, and this cannot be due to 
chance but irresistibly points to a directive force. As he puts it, referring 
to individual colour schemes: “Among those individual schemes that 
actually occur is there a greater proportion of good schemes, and a greater 
absence or exclusion of bad ones, than can be accounted for by the mere 
laws of Chance or by other admitted laws of Nature?” Nature is really 
a great school in delicacy of colouring. He accompanies this with other 
contentions of an important kind, feeling I suppose that for a religious 
mind of any depth this «esthetic argument by itself would not take us 
far; thus he maintains that, as nature conforms to zesthetie principles, 
so the human mind does to moral ones, and the cosmos as a whole to 
principles that are rational, excluding absurdity. The moral argument 
crops up at intervals throughout, not altogether to the advantage of the 
special discussion of beauty and its Theistic meaning. 

_ Mr. McCabe counters this steadily. His tone is courtesy itself, though 
it is surely odd to find him saying that Prof. Arthur Thomson’s anti- 
mechanical views in biology are ‘“‘ old” in the sense of antiquated. I 
should have said they were now shared by many more men of science 
Who have shown any capacity for philosophical thinking than was the case 
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thirty years ago. At all events, Mr. McCabe holds that ugliness in 
Nature is much commoner than Mr. Shebbeare allows. Beauty, which 
is in the mind alone, is evoked by objects all of which were ‘‘ fortuitously ” 
produced, i.e., without the control of intelligence on the producing factors, 
‘** Before we can assume any transcendental interference with Nature in 
this respect, it must be shown that certain repugnant colour-schemes 
might have occurred and do not.” The universe conforms to rational 
standards, but that is because it made our standards, and our canons of 
beauty too. Mr. Shebbeare’s rejoinder is effective. “‘ It is not obvious,” 
he writes, “ that taste is simply formed by that which is presented to it, 
The formation of taste by familiarity with beautiful objects implies a 
pre-existing cesthetic capacity.” And again: ‘‘ Unless zesthetic principles 
do in some sense govern Nature, Nature’s conformity to them is an in- 
credible accident.” Mr. McCabe’s reply, acutely stated, is to the effect 
that Nature is just such a mixture of what, from the esthetic point of 
view, is good, bad and indifferent as one would expect to find in the 
absence of a guiding principle. One feels, however, he is a little forcing 
the note when he protests that he sees no delicacy in natural landscapes. 

We owe to Mr. Shebbeare the important remark (p. 82) that the prin- 
ciple of the uniformity in Nature has never yet been satisfactorily stated. 
What does uniformity mean in a world that changes all the time and 
where no two successive situations are ever identical ? 

No one can be impartial] in debating Theism ; all I will say is that Mr. 
Shebbeare appears to make it much more difficult than not to accept 
chance as the explanation of many beautiful natural objects. But how 
much does this prove? Even Mr. Shebbeare admits that even for him it 
is “not a direct proof of the existence of God”. Is it then an indirect 
proof? The entire discussion is one more evidence that religious con- 
victions are not to be demonstrated coercively. Religion points to its 
object ; it does not undertake to prove that the denial of the object 
implies a breach of the laws of thought. It is a minor defect in this book 
that neither of the two debaters asks himself how far the success of Mr. 
Shebbeare’s argument would satisfy minds which a faith like Christianity 
had taught to put illimitable meanings in the word ‘*‘ God”. 


H. R. Mackintosu. 


The Philosophic Basis of Moral Obligation. A Study in Ethics. By 
J. E. Turner, M.A. London: Maemillan & Co., Ltd., 1924. Pp. 
x + 280. 


There is need at the present day for a restatement of ethical theory freed 
from dependence upon historical systems. At atime when every month 
sees the publication of some work on philosophy very little is written 
about ethics; scarcely anything of value has been published since Prin- 
cipia Ethica, with the possible exception of Prof. Hobhouse’s 7h 
Rational Good. 

It must be admitted that the task is more often undertaken by writers 
of an Idealist tendency than by other philosophers. The reason for this 
is suggested by Mr. Turner: “if Reality is not somehow one and unified 
—if, that is, the only true philosophy is a literal and absolute Pluralism— 
then must morality subsist in splendid isolation as one of the many 
separate and unconnected Reals” (p. 261). This statement is typical. 
The Monistic Idealist sees Reality as a whole; he cannot isolate his 
problems save at the lowest level of working; hence, for him, value is 
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inseparably bound up with the Whole, in the light of which all ethical 
problems must be solved. 

The main position of this book is—as the above quotation suggests— 
fundamentally similar to that of Bosanquet. Mr. Turner is convinced 
that the element of obligation is insufficiently emphasised in modern 
ethics, and he thinks that the “logical implications of modern knowledge ” 
provide a secure philosophic basis. Hence, he reinforces his main posi- 
tion by constant appeal to Prof. J. A. Thomson’s view of Nature and 
to the writings of Prof. Whitehead. From the former he draws support 
for his view that—to quote Prof. Thomson—‘“ Nature is Nature for 
an increasing and transcendent purpose ;” he interprets Prof. White- 
head’s insistence that Nature is a system in accordance with his own 
belief that Reality is a Whole. 

From this standpoint Mr. Turner seeks to establish : 

(1) That the nature of the Whole is such that Values must be conserved, 
owing to the logical necessity that a continuous advance in complexity 
progressive heterogeneity and specialisation—should be also an advance 
in value. 

(2) That the nature of the Whole is such that it determines its parts— 
orisa system. These parts are, however, themselves sub-systems ; this 
determination is, from the point of view of the individual, freedom, from 
the point of view of his relation to the Whole, obligation. 

Hence, Mr. Turner concludes, Freedom and Necessity are reconciled. 
This claim has been made before. But the problem is still debated. 
Any such claim must, then, be examined with great care. Mr. Turner's 
statement of his solution is contained in Chapters X. and XI. Its value 
may be not unfairly tested by his final summing up of the solution: 
“Freedom does not imply the absence of determination, for that is abso- 
lutely impossible ; it implies determination by the self ; or more precisely, 
determination primarily and predominantly by the self, but never com- 
pletely. For there is always present some degree of external determina- 
tion, simply because there always exists an active environment; and 
absolute freedom therefore can pertain only to the Whole” (p. 119). 

It is difficult to see how this “solution” differs from that of other 
writers who have left the problem unsolved. The reconciliation is by 
way of “self-determination”’ and the Absolute Whole. ‘To the present 
reviewer, therefore, the main purpose of the book—to find the basis of 
moral obligation in the reconciliation of necessity and freedom—does not 
seem to be achieved. Mr. Turner has, however, written a clear and read- 
able statement of the fundamental principle of ethical obligation as it 
appears to a philosopher of the Absolute. 


L. 8. 8. 


Irrationalismus, Umrisse einer Erkenntnislehre. By Richarp MULLER- 
\FREIENFELS. Leipzig, Felix Meiner, 1922. Pp. viii, 300. 


There are pragmatists even in Germany. ‘True they do not yet dare to 
call themselves such, and are always careful to explain that if by prag- 
matism be meant the caricatures which have been officially adopted by 
the opponents of pragmatism, then they are not pragmatists, even as 
Catholic modernists are always careful to disclaim any form of modernism 
which has been condemned by the Pope ; but this is a polite subterfuge 
to escape from the intolerance of the dogmatic temper. The author of 
the above volume prefers to call himself an ‘irrationalist,’ but actually 
his views are very nearly coincident with what is called ‘humanism’ in 
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this country. His choice of a label compels him of course to explain at 
length that the ‘irrational’ is by no means as terrible as it sounds but is 
something quite familiar, and indeed supra-rational ; it also debars him 
from pointing out how little right rationalists have to lay claim to ration- 
ality, seeing that they have to give thoroughly distorted accounts of 
human reason and to represent hums an knowing as a thoroughly irrational 
procedure. But this initial handicap does not prevent Dr. Miiller- 
Freienfels from developing a very interesting account of knowledge, on 
the basis of the essential humanist contentions that meaning is relative to 
context, that truths are values and that absolute truth is impossible. 
After devoting a chapter, very properly, to the peculiarities of language as 
the vehicle of meaning, in which he points out (p. 81) that propositions 
taken out of their personal context are of necessity ambiguous, and that 
the usefulness of words is bound up with their ambiguity (p. 83), and so 
guarding himself against the sterile verbalism of the traditional accounts 
of cognition, he proceeds to consider in the five following chapters 
‘rationalising’ cognition (by means of conceptual thinking), ‘ singular- 
ising’ cognition, ‘ instinctive’ cognition, cognition by way of sympathetic 
Einfihlung, and ‘creative’ cognition by means of intuition. In each 
case it is shown that cognition depends on the presence of ‘ irrational’ 
factors. The work is completed by two chapters on the cognition of self, 
showing that the world and the self are each relative to the other, and 
on irrationalism as a philosophy, and concludes with a hint that a denial 
of absolute knowledge and of rational knowledge of the absolute need not 
exclude the possibility of a relatively irrational cognition of the absolute. 


F. C. S. ScHrtier. 


Die Urspriinge der Lyrik. By Heinz Werner. Munich: Ernst 
Reinhardt, 1924. Pp. 243. Mk. 5. 


While in this country the evolutionary school of Anthropology is, in the 
words of one of its adversaries, “at its last gasp,” it is interesting to 
find that in Germany there is a movement afoot to give it a renewed 
lease of life, Prof. Felix Krueger, the successor of Wundt in Leipzig, has 
taken up the task and the ideals embodied in the great Vilkerpsychologie 
and in collaboration with some of his pupils he is now ating a series 
of monographs on genetic Psychology and Anthropology (Arbeiten zur 


Futwicklwngspsychologie, Leipzig, Wilhelm Kngelmann, 1910, Si.) 
headed by a vindication of Entwicklungspsychologie by the Editor of the 
Series himself, In this book the author gives an excellent account of the 
relation between psychology and historical science ; of the limits of 


naturalistic and humanistic explanations, a subject so much discussed i 
Germany in isk times ; of the gradual transformation of Psychology from 
+ dotin of mental chan into a eine of mental dr lopment 


Among the other few volumes already published, the memoir on the (ri 
gins of Metaphor by the Author of the book now under review is perhaps the 
most important and has earned him a well-deserved reputation in Germany, 
In the present volume on the Origins of Lyrics the work is carried on in 
a neighbouring field, ‘This new contribution—which does not appear as 
part of the series but is wovform in aim and method with the earlier 
volume of Dr, Werner~vontains the same wealth of well-ordered material, 


of concise and relevant definitions and of constructive argument, ‘The 
literary critic who wishes to widen his knowledge of rhythm and to study 
the earlier forms of rhyme and alliteration ; the psychologist who wants 
to realise the interests and passions of primitive man as expressed in 
primeval measured speech ; the philosopher anxious to watch the birth of 
esthetics—they will all find plenty of fact and suggestion in this valuable 
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book. It is to be regretted that the insurmountable difficulties of pro- 
duction have compelled the author to compress and curtail parts of his 
subject. Even as it stands the book is a small but rich encyclopedia of 
primitive poetry. 


The Problem of Mind and Body. By 8. T. Han, M.A., Associate Pro- 
fessor of Psychology and Logic in the National University of Peking. 
With a foreword by Prof. A. Marr. Pp. xv + 178. 


The problem of Mind and Body is here discussed from a standpoint 
historically prior to those which find expression in the movements of 
thought associated with contemporary ‘Realism’. Subject to whatever 
reservations this may be held to involve, the author must be admitted to 
have reviewed comprehensively, and lucidly, the principal considerations 
entering into the question. His own solution is in accordance with 
cautious common sense. He favours a theory of “correlative psycho- 
physical interaction,” which, whilst affirming that certain bodily actions 
can rightly be said to be ‘ more or less determined’ by mental processes, 
does not deny that they are also invariably conditioned by physical 
phenomena. ‘he traditional definitions of the princip»l theories are 
simplified. Eliminating from each the propositions which merely deny 
what is asserted by the others and retaining only what each distinctively 
and primarily asserts the author reaches the conclusion that the principle 
of parallelism can be incorporated into the theory of interaction. It is 
further suggested that an important part of the theory of automatism 
can be included in this synthesis. 

A certain vagueness, of course, attaches itself to the statement that 
both psychical and physical events are ‘“‘ more or less determined by pro- 
cesses in their own series,” but to criticism on this score Mr. Han might 
fairly answer that the more accurate determination of the very complex 
causal relations which this phrase covers is essentially a matter for future 
empirical research. It is arguable that in this matter speculation has 
already run too far ahead of scientific investigation. 

The author is to be congratulated upon the clarity and ease with which 
he employs the English language. It is to be hoped, too, that many 
readers will join with Prof. Mair in welcoming this book “as an indica- 
tion of the growth of the internationalism of thought and the intellectual 


rapprochement of two great sections of mankind”, 
0, A.M, 


A Prycholoqical Retrospect of the Great War, By W, N, Maxweut, MA, 
With «foreword by Paor, Jon Lorna, M.A, George Allen & 
Unwin, Pp, 10. 


Mr, Maxwell supplies pschology and mote prrticulaly the psychology of 
Prot, McDougall with much valuable material drawn from observation of 
men during the war, Discriminating analysis is given to the composition 
of the war impulse, danger instincts at the Front, and the operation among 
soldiers of such sentiments as those of home and of religion. There is an 
interesting chapter on different levels of courage, from the animal reaction 
to behaviour based on deliberate reflexion, And the insight shown by 
the writer into the nature of group life in the army will be recognised by 


ex-soldiers who read the book. 

The difficulty lies in the theory concerning human instinct which is 
throughout adopted, and the precise meaning of this term. Mr. Maxwell 
agrees that in men, even under the primitive conditions of war, instincts 
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are found largely modified by human and civilised experience. And while 
some of the behaviour cited seems to be more nearly instinctive such as 
fear or anger, some, such as subjection or assertion, seems to be on 4 
different level. Connected with this difficulty is another, common perhaps 
in discussions on instinct—the use of the term irrational, and a tendency 
to separate rationality from the body of emotion and impulse. Some 
of the “instinctive” behaviour described seems to be by no means ir- 
rational. Qn one or two occasions the author speaks of “ brain patterns” 
when he means, one fancies, something else ; and on page 107 a brain pattern 
is said to be an idea, The Chapter on the Unconscious does not altogether 
escape the danger of including a number of quite different experiences 
under this vague heading. Nevertheless the book remains most useful as 
a record of first-hand observation. 
M. H. Carre. 


Der Kelationsbegriff. Kine erkenntistheoretische Untersuchung. By 
HaraLp Horrpinu, Leipzig: Reisland, 1922. Pp. 99. 


In two earlier books—Der Totalititsbegriff (1917) and Der Menschliche 
Gredanke (1911)—Prof. Hotiding had attempted to trace the forms of 
human thinking and thus to throw light upon the problems of human 
thought. In this essay he develops further his belief that the category 
of Relation pervades all human activities and is thus the fundamental 
category under which the universe must be conceived. A condensed 
review of theories of the categories from Aristotle to Kant leads to the 
conclusion that every philosopher has, even in spite of himself, been 
forced to make the category of Relation fundamental. From this fact 
Prof. Héffding concludes that absolute theories of the Self, of Kthies, and 
of Space and Time are meaningless. Kinstein’s theory of Relativity 
seems to him a reinforcement of this view from the side of physics. It 
may, however, be doubted whether Prof. Hiffding’s acceptance of the 
new Relativity theories is not partly based upon a too psychological 
interpretation of them, which may lead to a serious misunderstanding of 
their significance for metaphysics. 
L. 8. 8. 


Human Value. An Ethical Essay. By Henry Sturt, M.A. Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1928. Pp. vi + 188. 


It is difficult to see what purpose can be served by the publication of 
this book. The hopes raised by the announcement in the Preface that it 
makes a return to the Greek method of studying Ethics in close connexion 
with politics are not fulfilled. There is neither any analysis of funda- 
mental conceptions, nor any attempt to work out the correlation of the 
good life with the good state. There are frequent vague references to 
social conditions. 

The chief principle of morals is asserted to be “appreciation of what is 
good in man”, This principle is applied to Institutions, to the Virtues 
and to “Cultural Interests” in three successive chapters. The discussion 
is superficial and commonplace, Mr. Sturt remarks “If my analyses of 
moral experience are correctly made, they ought to give some hints for 
the practical management of life.” But there is not one illuminating 
phrase, not one suggestion that throws light upon ethical problems and 
practical difficulties. The level of the author’s thought is well illustrated 
by his remarks on Religion (especially pp. 62-64) which begin with the 
statement “Religion is, of course, a great moral institution,” and con- 
clude, “The divine beings, to whom the attention of Christian worshippers 
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is mainly directed are Christ and, in Catholicism, the Blessed Virgin ; it 
is hardly necessary to say that they embody many valuable elements 
which are not to be found in pagan deities.” It seems “ hardly necessary 
to say” most of what Mr. Sturt has said in this book. There is a dis- 
connected list of virtues, the value of the treatment of which can be 
estimated by the following typical passage : “ Veracity is closely akin to 
courage and pride. Men lie, mostly, because they are afraid... . The 
other motive to lying is desire of gain. A proud man will resist both 
these temptations ; he just states the facts and lets the other party think 
what he will” (p. 80). One cannot but wonder how such remarks are 
expected to aid in “ the practical management of life”. 

Mr. Sturt is perhaps unwise in suggesting a comparison of his ethical 
essay With the Republic of Plato and with the Utilitarianism of Mill. 

L. 8.8. 


Principles of Natural Theology. By Grorce Haywarp Joyce, S.J. 
London: Longmans «& Co., 1923, Pp. xxviii, 612. 


If his assumptions be granted, Mr. Joyce has written a very able and 
effective book, full of vigour and acuteness. He is more than satisfied with 
the intellectual methods and equipment of the Scholastic thinkers, and 
we welcome so powerful and instructive a defence of Thomism against 
charges which too often spring from ignorance. M. Gilson is labouring 
with power and charm in the same cause. Believing as he does that what 
thought everywhere needs is to be brought back to the sure guidance of 
Aristotle and Aquinas, Mr. Joyce traverses in a spirit of rigorous if 
sometimes over-confident logic the whole field denoted by the titles “The 
Existence of God,” “Nature and Attributes of God,” and “God in Re- 
lation to the World,” as far as these themes may be reasoned upon in- 
dependently of a supernatural revelation. Much space is allotted to the 
Theistic proofs, and especially to the Kantian criticism of them ; to the 
Divine Intellect and Will; to Creation, Conservation, and Providence, 
and the ever-recurring problem of evil, physical and moral. In this 
journal it is unnecessary to enlarge on the details of these extensive dis- 
cussions. While much that Mr. Joyce has to say is, of course, familiar, 
yet the strength of his mind and the unflagging zest with which the argu- 
ment at each point is pursued give to his book the interest and cumulative 
impressiveness of a thoroughly independent work. His meaning is always 
clear and he writes in a style that keeps the reader's eye steadily on the 
object. 

But while we refrain from a scrutiny of particulars, one or two general 
observations may be in place. There is surely some via media between 
pouring scorn on Scholasticism—which is a game for the young and 
foolish—and going on one’s knees to it. Mr. Joyce hardly appears to 
realise that one characteristic which makes the teaching of the great 
Schoolmen unsatisfying to present-day thought is its defective idea of 
history. It isnot merely that St. Thomas may be said to lack the very 
notion of historical criticism ; he is insufticiently aware of great problems 
connected with the exact nature of our perception of historical events, the 
ontological status of the past, the relation of ultimate reality to the time- 
and-space series, and the like. It is not surprising that dissatisfaction 
should be felt with a system of thought in which these problems are 
virtually ignored. Significantly enough, the word “history” has no 
place in Mr, Joyce’s index. 

Mr, Joyce's complaint (p. 501) that the thought of the Middle Ages 
suffers in many quarters from the prejudice that “they may be safely dis- 
missed without the trouble of studying their productions or even asking 
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” 


what they were,” is made in so very unhappy a context as to wear an 
aspect of discourtesy. Has Mr. Joyce ever glanced over the article 
‘‘Scholasticism ” in the ninth edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica? 
Again, when on p. 419 he saddles a Covenanting divine with responsibility 
for the doctrine that the moral law is constituted solely by a Divine pre- 
cept, has he not forgotten that Duns Scotus travelled this way before, 
and that Scholastic philosophy must bear its own share of the blame ? 
Certainly the best interpreters have found in Scotus the plain teaching 
that had God enjoined the very opposite of good, His injunction would 
have made it right. 

Again, the claims which Mr. Joyce makes for the cogency of his de- 
monstrations are extraordinarily lofty and unbending. So far as I can 
see, he finds (p. 4) a strict parallel in point of certainty between Natural 
Theology and mathematics ; in both cases “the system of knowledge 
consists of principles of admitted certainty and of conclusions derived 
from these by a rigorous process of deductive proof”’. This is mathematics, 
but Natural Theology is science for the same reason and in the same 
sense. What we have is demonstration from axiomatic metaphysical 
principles. Speaking for myself, | cannot find that anything like this 
exacting ideal of logical coerciveness has been realised in his book. To 
take a minor instance: on p. 4 we read: “ Only by a laborious process 
of reasoning does the human intellect attain to any knowledge of what is 
immaterial,’ but on p. 25: “Nothing is more evident than that we 
possess a direct and immediate knowledge, not merely of thoughts, 
volitions and emotions, but of a subject which thinks, wills, and feels. 
We are not first conscious of a thought, from which by a subsequent 
inferential process we conclude to the existence of a thinking subject,” 
etc. The inconsistency, on a matter of moment, seems clear. And one 
does not need to agree with Hume regarding causality as a whole to find 
Mr. Joyce’s refutation of Hume’s perfectly sound contention—that we 
never observe the causal tie between physical events— weak and uncon- 
vincing. The exposition (p. 71 f.) of the statement that “every perfection 
belonging to the effect must be found in the cause,” is equally loose in 
its logical concatenations. Speaking generally, we should have much 
more confidence in Mr. Joyce’s procedure if we felt that he had an 
adequate sense of the genuine difficulties of his subject. Such things as 
what seems a hardy contention that miracles do not make science more 
difficult (not that personally I think this would make them incredible), 
and a failure to see that even the mistaken notion of a “finite”? God in- 
dicates the existence of very hard problems, damp the trust we might 
otherwise feel in his guidance. 

The sixteenth chapter offers a sound and powerful criticism of 
Naturalism, and in the concluding sections Mr. Joyce deals faithfully 
with the psychological unrealities bound up with the position that prayer 
for the alteration of external events is absurd. 

H. R. MackInTosH. 
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IX.—PHILOSOPHICAL PERIODICALS. 


JourNAL OF PHitosopHy. xx. 24. K. Gilbert. ‘The Philosophy of 
Feeling in Current Poetics.’ [Objects to current poetry that it is based 
entirely on feeling and cares nothing for general principles, and that its 
tones pessimistic. | Contains also a long and carefu! review of Santayana’s 
Scepticism and Animal Faith, xx. 25, [Notreceived.] J.H. Muirhead. 
‘Bernard Bosanquet as I Knew Him.’ xx. 26. W. T. Bush. ‘The 
Background of Instrumentalism.’ [A vigorous and well-written paper, 
Apropos of Dewey’s Essays in Experimental Logic, which brings out 
forcibly the dependence of thinking upon doubting, the need for experi- 
ment and the inadequacy of a logic which can only explain what is already 
known, but is unable to direct inquiry or revise beliefs.] xxi. (1924), 1. 
L. K. Frank. ‘The Development of Science.’ [Traces it to ‘the 
passing of the supernatural,’ i.¢., animism (the discussion of which suffers 
from a confusion of causation with uniformity) and the scrapping of 
metaphysics, and quotes psychology as an example of ‘sterile research ’ 
which is “ usually the result of following mythical problems”. ‘The stand- 
point is that of behaviouristic pragmatism.} xxi. 2, B. I. Gilman. 
‘The Design Argument Survives Darwinism.’ [Because Darwinism has 
nothing to say about the origin of variations (as has always been admitted) 
“one cannot reject explanation ” of the development of life on earth “ by 
a purpose in the world greater than human purpose” !]  H. W. Schneider. 
‘Faith.’ [Starting from the familiar mistranslation of the first verse 
of the eleventh chapter of the Hebrews, tries to distinguish between 
faith as evidence (of things not seen) and faith as substance (of things 
hoped for). The former is identified with scientific opinion, as believing 
that, the latter with religious faith, believing in. But no allowance is 
made for the possibility and need of verification in either case, and as the 
word translated ‘substance’ means more properly ‘support,’ and that 
translated ‘evidence’ means ‘ touchstone’ or ‘ test,’ it would seem that 
the basis of the whole distinction between the two sorts of ‘ faith’ is very 
insecure. |] Contains also a full account by J. H. Randall of the 25rd 
Annual Meeting of the Eastern Division of the American Philosophical 
Association at Brown University. It is full of caustic comments on the 
futility of the stock subjects of philosophic debate and on the lack of any 
attempt to give moral guidance toa distracted world. xxi.3. C.H. Toll. 
‘The Relativity of Any Analysis.’ [‘* Every experience or process we call 
an understanding of our world involves discriminations ... but any 
actual discrimination must be made within some whole. In a sense, then, 
the whole must be divisible. A discrimination is an analysis . . . and 
every analysis is relative to some interest . . . made by some one who 
achieves the understanding. It is the knower who makes the division 
... his distinctions are his own work. Every discovery is a kind of 
creation.” Thus, ‘‘a pragmatic test is sufficient to establish a relative 
truth,” while the absolute is definable with Eddington as “a relative 
which is always the same no matter what it is relative to. Buteven if we 
could show that all knowers must understand the real in some sinule 
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fashion, we would not hive escaped from the clutches of relativity, 4 
truth might be absolute for all whom we call knowers, but it would stil] 
be relative to the conception which singles out such things as knowcrs,”] 
H. E. Cory. ‘Usefulness, Goodness and Beauty.’ [‘‘ The problem of 
differentiating usefulness, goodness and beauty, we may hold to be largely 
the problem of distinguishing between the conative-affective attitudes of 
a subject at different moments or in various situations.” A confused 
article, which attributes to Aristotle a knowledge that incipient move- 
ments, gland secretions, variations of vascular and respiratory rhythms 
accompany «esthetic ‘contemplation ’.] xxi. 4. R.B. Perry. ‘Is Society 
a Person?’ [Examines Durkheim’s dictum ‘‘if there is to be any morality 
or system of duties and obligations, society must be a moral person 
qualitatively distinct from the individual persons which it comprises” 
and rejects it both as a ‘ vicious circle fallacy’ and on the facts.] xxi. 5, 
J. Ratner. ‘ De-moralising Freud.’ [If Freudian psychology “is to 
become a strictly scientific doctrine, it can become so only by carefully 
revising its words or symbols by casting off its semi-literary and mytho- 
logical character and substituting for its present moral terms, terms of 
strictly scientific value ”.] D. W. Prall. ‘ Value and Thought Process,’ 
[A reply to Dewey’s Criticism in xx. 23 and a vigorous defence of value 
as contemplative liking without thought: but Aristotle’s God should not 
be made to contemplate the universe instead of his own perfection.] 
C. L. Hull. The 32nd Annual Meeting of the American Psychological 
Association at Madison in December, 1923. xxi. 6. E. D. Starbuck. 
‘ Life and Confessions of G. Stanley Hall. Some notes on the Psychology 
of Genius’ [As laudatory as the title indicates.] C. E. Whitmore. ‘A 
Rejoinder on Utility.’ [Reply to Pepper in xx. 14.] xxi. 7. C. H. Toll. 
‘A Crucial Argument in Modern Idealism.’ [Criticises Lord Haldane’s 
Philosophy of Humanism. From the fact that everything known is 
relative to a knower, it does not follow that there exists one all-inclusive 
mind. It leaves open the choice of a metaphysical realism. Nor does it 
follow from the fact that there exist various conceptions of the world, 
that they must be arranged in an order of validity. They may all be 
valid from their own point of view. Moreover, the universal knowledge, 
if conceded, could not be called an activity or cause like finite knowing. 
Finally Haldane in the end gives up his case and relapses into ordinary 
realism.| J. Ratner. ‘The Spiritual Bases of a Ghostly Philosophy.’ 
[Attempts, Apropos of Scepticism and Animal Faith, to disentangle the 
various strands in Santayana’s philosophy, his pragmatism, Catholicism, 
epiphenomenalism, Platonism, etc. The clue is that “ Santayana is a 
moralist and poet, not a scientist nor particularly a ‘ technical’ philoso- 
pher”.] F. L. Mackinnon. ‘The Logical Implications of the Word 
“This”.’ [As a substitute for pointing, it implies all that gesture does. ] 
xxi. 8. J. Dewey. ‘Some Comments on Philosophical Discussion.’ 
[Replies at length to Lovejoy (in xix. 19-20) and Lamprecht (in xx 18), 
pointing out that the misconstructions of his doctrines arise from ‘the 
fact that interest in strictly logical analysis is rare in comparison with 
personal, moral and vesthetic interest, and that articles written from the 
former standpoint are usually criticised from the latter, a fact presenting 
a certain irony in view of the fact that the critics usually profess a certain 
disinterested objectivity ”.] P. A. Schlipp. ‘A Rational Basis Demanded 
for Faith.’ [Reply to Schneider in xxi. 2. Though faith cannot be 
knowledge, it must be more thana mere postulate, it must be shown 
that the faith-attitude is more reasonable than that of unfaith.] xxi. ¥. 
C. C. Pratt. ‘The Present Status of Introspective Technique.’ [Con- 
cludes that to give up introspection when proper precautions have been 
taken, would be “a backward step in psychological methodology.”] 
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E. L. Talbert ‘On the Mental Level Implied in Primitive Technique.’ 
Questions Levy-Bruhl’s theory that for a savage causation is always and 
wholly supernatural and reflective invention is not known. | xxi, 10. 
R. M. Blake. 2 A Criticism of Scepticism and Relativism. [Takes 
scepticism as denial, not doubt, about all truth or knowledge, and assumes 
Mr. H. G. Wells to be a sceptic because he once wrote a paper on Scepti- 
cism of the Instrument. Relativism is, more correctly, taken asa denial 
of absolute truth, and it is contended that both it and scepticism are un- 
tenable. The proofs all proceed in terms of context-less ‘ propositions,’ 
though it is subsequently admitted that in one sense the ‘ proposition ’ 
the judgment, and refers ‘‘ to what the speaker is intending to assert when 
he employs the words in a sentence,” and that “it isonly of propositions 
taken in this latter sense that truth or falsity can legitimately be pre- 
dicted” (? predicated). It is further admitted that we have no knowledge 
which is ‘‘ infallibly certain” ; but is not this to deny absolute truth, and 
to render all knowledge relative to the grounds we believe ourselves to 
have for believing it ?] 


Revue DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE Moraes. 30e Année, No. 4, Octobre- 
Décembre, 1923. G. Gentile. Art et Religion. [An eloquent piece of 
dialectics which begins by contrasting the function of art and the function 
of religion as diametrically opposed and ends, via “the religiosity of art 
and the wstheticity of religion,” in identifying them. Art is “the sub- 
jective form of spiritual activity’; in it the soul, giving form to itself, 
seeks and finds itself. In religion, the soul confronts a transcendent 
reality. But, at bottom, there is no art which is not religion. The 
sincere artist is religious, because, like the philosopher and the saint, he 
knows only one reality—the whole. Hence, la subjectivité supréme est 
Vextréme objectivité.| O. Hamelin. La Morale d’Aristote. [An essay, 
published posthumously from among Hamelin’s papers, to fill a gap in 
his Systeme d’Aristote. It givesa straightforward summary of Aristotle’s 
ethical theories, ending, however, in the contention that the (implied) 
goal of Aristotle’s theory is the same as that of Plotinus and Spinoza, 
viz., the identification of the individual with, and his absorption into, 
God.] E. Forti. La psychologie bergsonienne et les survivances actuelles 
de Vassociationisme. [Claims that Bergson’s services to psychology, and 
more especially his criticism of associationism, have not yet been suffi- 
ciently recognised by psychologists, and supports this thesis in detail by 
showing how associationism survives in all its inadequacy in two recent 
works, viz. (1) an article by H. Piéron, in the Revue philosophique for 
1921, on La notion de centres co-ordinateurs et le mécanisme du langage, 
and (2) in KE. Rignano’s La psychologie du raisonnement.| A. Raymond. 
Le “cogito” ; Vérification d'une hypothése metaphysique. [An article, 
written in 1918, on the interpretation of Descartes’ cogito ergo sum. 
After reviewing the various criticisms of Descartes’ principle, from 
Spinoza to Kant and to Boutroux, M. Raymond puts forward his own 
interpretation. It depends on distinguishing between the self-evident, 
universal proposition that thinking implies existing, and the particular, 
existential proposition that there actually is a case of an existing thought. 
The former proposition holds in the rational, but purely abstract, realm 
of logic. It affirms a necessary, but hypothetical, connexion : if there is 
a thought, it exists. It does not justify us in saying categorically: there 
is a thought. It is, thus, analogous to a scientific hypothesis, for the 
realisation of which in actual fact we require empirical evidence. This 
empirical evidence is supplied when Descartes’ method of doubt 
leads to the discovery of the thinking self. Here “ metaphysical experi- 
ence” verifies the abstract universal in a particular case. ‘The rest of 
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Raymond’s paper is directed to showing that this experience also shows 
the ego to be a “substance,” and not, as Kant had held in his criticism 
of “rational psychology,” a mere logical form of synthesis.] E. Bréhier, 
Platon, daprés Wilamowitz-Millendorf. {An appreciative summary of 
the first volume (2nd edit., 1920) of Wilamowitz-Moellendorf’s Platon.} 
B. Lavergne. Une nowvelle étude critique du socialisme. [A careful and 
sympathetic review of Albert Aftalion’s Les fondements du Socialisme 
(1923), which, in spite of the author’s genuine sympathy with the ideals 
of socialism, comes to the conclusion that, for scientific reasons, the 
practical programme of socialism is impossible. The reviewer ranks 
M. Aftalion’s book as the best treatise on Socialism by a French economist 
since Maurice Bourgouin’s Les systémes socialistes (1904).] List of 
authors. List of articles. List of Supplements. New books, French 
and foreign. Periodicals. Obituary: Alexis Bertrand (1850-1922), 


REVUE DE PHitosopHi£. July-August, 1923. J. Toulemonde. ‘Une 
méthode nouvelle de psycho-thérapie’ (fin). [Second article on M. Coué’s 
method. It shows how the method can be used not only in curing 
maladies and ailments, but also in overcoming faults and educating 
children. Some instances of the success of the method (in the hands of 
M. Coué) are given.] J. Maritain. ‘L’intelligence d’aprés M. Maurice 
Blondel.’ [A criticism of Blondel’s Procés de Vintelligence. The critic 
objects that M. Blondel does not follow St. Thomas, and accuses him of 
denying the ‘power of the mind to attain certitude, by his theory of 
notional concepts. It is not clear, however, that the critic understands 
M. Blondel aright when he takes for granted that “notional knowledge ” 
is only a synonym for ‘‘conceptual” or “ rational’? knowledge. He 
objects—it would seem, rightly—that M. Blondel makes the concept an 
image of the thing rather than the thing ctself in a conceptual existence.] 
G. Voisine. ‘Sur la signification de la copule logique dinhérence.’ [A 
reply to criticisms of a former article. The author maintains that the 
copula of a judgment merely puts the predicate in a relation with the 
subject. The critic holds (quoting Lachelier) that the copula either 
asserts a title to existence in the subject or predicate, or confers such a 
title upon them. According to the author the existence which the copula 
asserts, is logical existence, or truth; real existence is presupposed. | 
E. Peillaube. ‘Enquéte sur la convenance des études philosophiques 
pour les jeunes filles.’ (Deuxiéme article.) [This article contains an 
analysis of the answers of the students. From these we gather that they 
all love philosophy, and that there is a general preference for metaphysics, 
and that they think that a knowledge of philosophy is not a hindrance to 
home duties.] September-October, 1923. R. Marchal. ‘ L’action 
transitive et la connaisance sensible, d’aprés Saint Thomas et Suarez.’ 
[This is a criticism of a theory of transitive action put forward by 
Mgr. Farges, and a reply to his attacks against Suarez as “le grand 
corrupteur de St. Thomas”. According to Mgr. Farges (who claims to 
follow St. Thomas), a transitive action is an accident of both the agent 
and the patient at the same time. This, the critic claims, is really against 
St. Thomas’ teaching, and is impossible on his metaphysics. According 
to him, Mgr. Farges has quoted St. Thomas incompletely and inade- 
quately, and has misunderstood Suarez.] J. Maritain. ‘ L’intelligence, 
daprés M. Maurice Blondel’ (fin). [The author continues his criticism 
of M. Blondel’s theory of intellect. M. Blondel confuses the sphere of 
practical knowledge, which deals with the individual, and the sphere of 
philosophy, which deals with speculative truth. St. Thomas admits a 
knowledge per modwm inclinationis (corresponding to M. Blondel’s real 
knowledge), but in the supernatural order, and as proceeding from the 
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sift of Wisdom. ‘The central error of the Procés de l’intelligence is the 
desire to make a wisdom, which is in reality the Wisdom of the Holy 
Spirit, consist entirely in the natural inclination of the mind towards 
truth. In grouping together metaphysics and the gift of Wisdom, 
M. Blondel in reality makes of mystic contemplation the ultimate end 
towards which philosophical effort is directed ; and he thus denies all truly 
real and realistic value to knowledge, in so far as it does not attain this 
end, or, at any rate, some preliminary stage of infused contemplation. ] 
E. Peillaube. ‘Knquéte sur la convenance des études philosophiques 
pour les jeunes filles.’ (Troisiéme article.) | [In this article the replies 
given by Bachelors of Philosophy and ladies in the world are summarised. 
They agree as to the suitability of philosophic studies and give various 
reasons.]. G. Voisine. ‘Philosophie de la pensce ou métaphysique de 
Votre.’ [A criticism of L’expérience humaine et la ca usalité physique by 
Léon Brunschvicg. The author believes that we objectivise the system 
which exists in our knowledge, not because there is a corresponding 
system in external objects, but because our experience is out of the control 
of our wishes and theories. There is a philosophy of thought, but not of 
nature or science. ‘he critic insists on the objectivity of our knowledge, 
and especially of the principle of causality. ] November-December, 1925. 
A. Joussain. ‘ La Morale sociologique et les raisons de son échec.’ [The 
‘morale sociologique’ is the non-Christian ethics to which we are 
accustomed. Since the existence of God is not admitted, such ideas as 
Duty, Mankind, Progress, are substituted. (Although, in practice, the 
insistence is not so much on duties as on rights, and on personal dignity 
and freedom.) According to the writer, this system has lost its popularity 
in France because, being Jewish and German, and therefore founded in 
fatalism and pride, it is unsuited to the French character. The writer 
shows that such ethics are also illogical.] R. Sudre des Carliéres. 
‘Note sur le postulat d’Euclide.’ [The author’s thesis is that the 
attempts to show that Euclid’s (5th) Postulate is unprovable, rest on a 
real contradiction in the interpretation of the definitions of the right line 
and plane given in every geometry. According to this interpretation 
two points determine a right line, which is the same line for every 
geometry. On the other hand, every non-Euclidean geometry can be 
reduced to the Euclidean geometry of a continuum of constant curvature 
and a larger nunber of dimensions, and the determination of the con- 
tinuum requires the fixing of an arbitrary parameter U. Hence, what is 
a right line for one value of U, might be a curved line for other values of 
U. But this is contrary to the definition.] E. Tavernier. ‘Trois 
Journalistes francais philosophes; Nefitzer, Schérer, Sabatier.’ {An 
account of the atheistic and pro-German campaign conducted by the 
French newspaper Le Temps, under the direction of its founder Nefftzer, 
and his successors Schérer and Sabatier. A sketch of the lives and 
opinions of these three journalists is also given.] J. Maritain. ‘Un 
Manuel d’histoire de la philosophie, par M. D. Barbodette.’ [A 
review of the book mentioned, which is a history of philosophy 
written from the Scholastic standpoint.| January-February, 1924. 
J. Segond. ‘Le rdle @effort dans la genése des formes supérieures de 
Vattention.’ [An article on the connexion between voluntary attention, 
which entails effort, and the spontaneous attention which is exercised 
without effort; and how the former develops into the latter by proper 
exercise.] H. Colin. ‘T’évolution de l’atmosphére terrestre.’ [An 
account in general terms of what is usually accepted as the process of 
evolution of the earth. The origin of life is left as an unsolved problem. 
Life on earth will end, it is said, by asphyxiation, due to the rarefaction 
and contamination of the atmosphere.] A. Metz. ‘Le Temps d’Einstein 
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et la Philosophie.’ [An article occasioned by the new edition of Bergson’s 
Durée et Simultaneite. The author disagrees with Bergson and replies to 
some of his criticisms of the theory. According to him, the theory is ip 
accordance with the principles of traditional Scholastic philosophy, and 
represents a step towards truth—a further correction of our quasi-intuitiye 
idea of the absolute nature of space and time.] A. Farges. ‘ Lettre syy 
l’action transitive d’aprés Saint Thomas'et Suarez.’ [A reply to the article 
by R. P. Marchal in a former number. Suarez’ theory of transitive action 
opens the door to Kantianism. | 


Revue N#£o-ScoLastiqQuE DE PHILOSOPHIE. xxvi® Année. No, | 
(February, 1924). R. Marchal. La Liberté dans le voluntarisme de 
Schopenhauer. [A good account of the glaring incoherencies of Schopen- 
hauer’s attempt to reconcile absolute indeterminism and absolute de- 
termination and of the purely fantastic mythology of his theory of the 
fixed ‘‘ metaphysical character”. The conclusion, page 43, puts neatly what 
is perhaps the worst difficulty of all; the doctrine of the “ metaphysical 
character ” amounts to an ultimate Pluralism which is peculiarly out of 
place in a system professing to be an unqualified Monism. Here and 
there the writer perhaps hardly does himself justice, as when on 
page 24 ff. he writes almost as though he believed in some direct psycho- 
logical revelation of the freedom of the will, though, in point of fact, the 
considerations which weigh most with him, as with the rest of us, are 
ethical. And I think he goes too far in the attempt to make all con- 
sciousness of self derivative. What he says about the gradual way in 
which we come by a pretty definite ‘‘ map ” of our own body is true enough. 
But, after all, the starting-point for the development is already an 
indefinite apprehension of the body comme le notre, the comme le nitre 
could not well appear in the finished result if it had not been there from 
the start.| Dr. O’Keefe. Dante’s Theory of Creation. {Deals with various 
points in which Dr. E. Moore’s essay with the same title is open to criti- 
cism, a supposed distinction between immediate and mediate creation, the 
confusion of materia prima in Aristotle’s sense with the materia informis 
of Genesis I. 2, and Dr. Moore’s denial that Dante held the “ elements” 
and their combinations to have been directly created by God. Dr. O'Keefe, 
I think, makes out his case on all these points.] E. Janssens. A propos 
de la logique de Vopinion. [A reply to the criticisms of Mgr. Sentroul in 
the Rerwe of August, 1923. Against Sentroul’s equation of the probable with 
the doubtful, J. sets the equation, the probable = a known object which, 
without necessarily determining the mind to assent, is supported by reasons 
judged to be prevailing, and consequently excludes the opposite thesis.|]  C. 
Sentroul. Encore lalogique del opinion. [Note in reply to the preceding 
article.] Bulletin d’épistemologie. [Comments by R. Kremer on the 
chief contributions of the last three years to the theory of knowledge.] 
Reviews, etc. xxvié Année. No. 2 (May, 1924). M. T. L. Penido, 
Les attributs de Diew @aprés Maimonide. [Maimonides, having all the 
Hebrew’s sense of the “transcendence” of God, finds the Deism of 
Aristotle to be the esoteric meaning of the Old Testament. His unquali- 
fied zeal for ‘transcendence ”’ leads him to repudiate the attribution 
of any but negative predicates to God and thus to sheer agnosticism. 
He has no conception of the Thomistic “analogy of proportionality” 
by which the Christian philosopher escapes from the consequences of 
exclusive adherence to the “way of negation”.] P. Neve. La logique 
de la déterminution. [A hostile criticism of KE. Goblot’s Traité de logique 
from the point of view of an intransigent “ Aristotelian.” To judge of 
the amount of justification of the criticisms one would need to be familiar 
with M. Goblot’s book. Apparently he teaches a theory of the “ deter- 
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minable” and the “determinant,” like that of W. E. Johnson and holds 
ral theory of inference of the type of Mr. Bradley’s. If that is so, 
he would appear to be truer to the spirit of Aristotle himself than the 
critic allows. The attack on his account of “induction” scores a real 
point, but the critic himself seems blind to the grave difficulties of the 
problem. We clearly have no right to postulate as a foundation for 
inference a thoroughgoing deterministic “uniformity of nature,” as M,. 
Goblot apparently does. But in the absence of such a postulate, what is 
the principle required to give any ‘‘ generalisation from experience ” the 
smallest finite probability /] J. de Brandt. Le fait religieux apres M. 
Delacroix. [A sympathetic but wisely critical discussion of H. Dela- 
croix, La religion et la Foi.] E. Janssens, Les premiers historiens de la 
vie de S. Thomas. [First part of an account of the extant sources for the 
saint’s biography, dealing with the statements of contemporaries or 
partial contemporaries from Thomas of Cantimpré to Bernard Gui.] A. 
Mansion. Bulletin dhistoire de la philosophie ancienne. |Deals briefly 
with such recent work as Wilamowitz’s Platon, Joachims Aristotle on 
Coming-to-be and Passing-away, ete.] Reviews, ete. 


a gene 


Rivista pi Frmosoria. Anno xiv. No. 4. (November-December, 
1923.) F. de Sarlo. 1 valore della scienza psicologica nel tempo 
presente. [The severance between philosophy and psychology due to 
the rise of psychophysics was necessary, but must not be permanent. 
Philosophy cannot dispense with the direct study of mental facis, and a 
psychology “‘ without metaphysics ” degenerates into a mere collection of 
miscellaneous information useful to psychiatrists but without systematic 
scientific character and often unconsciously presupposing the worst of all 
metaphysics, dogmatic materialism. Philosophy cannot safely ignore the 
facts of internal experience and a “naturalistic”? psychology, indifferent 
to the relations between these facts and those of physics or human 
history, is nonsense.}| R. Mondolfo. La filosofia e Vinsegnamento di F. 
Acri. [A commemorative address on the character and genius of a 
remarkable teacher and writer who died in 1913.] Alessandro Levi. 
Concezione lirica e concezione eritica della filosofia. [The “lyrical con- 
ception” is that of philosophy as resting on an intuition of genius and 
revealing the nature of the “absolute” and “transcendental’’. It is 
argued that such a ‘‘ philosophy ” must be different for each individual. 
The only “ philosophy ” which can claim universal validity is the critical, 
or rather self-critical, theory of knowledge itself, which renounces all 
attempts to transcend the “relative” and phenomenal. The author, 
however, maintains that all immanent criticism of human spiritual 
activity is really part and parcel of the “theory of knowledge ”.] M. 
Losacco. Origene ¢ origeniani. [A brief and rather superficial summary 
of the metaphysics of Origen, Athanasius, and Gregory'Nyssen.| Rassegne. 
[A brief summary of recent work in physics and logic.| Reviews, Biblio- 
graphical Notes, etc. Anno xv. No. 1. (January-February, 1924.) 
G. Tarozzi. La filosofia come fede nella realta e nel valore. [Philosophy, 
if it is more than a mere pastime, is a passionate faith in a supreme 
reality and a highest value. The function of the teacher is to strengthen 
this faith in the minds of the young and ardent and to show them how 
the historical “ philosophic problems”’ have arisen from the aspiration of 
such a faith towards its adequate object.| M. Govi. La jfilosofia teoretica 
¢ la psicologia nel sisteme dello Scibile. [The scibile may be classified, 
much as by Greek philosophers, as (a) knowledge of the Real, (b) know- 
ledge of what men ought to do, (c) knowledge of the means to these 
supreme speculative and practical ends, Methodology. This last em- 
braces (a) logic, (8) epistemology, (y) mathematics. The threefold 
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distinction within the sc7bi/e is ultimate and irreducible. Knowledge 
of the Real is either knowledge of the particular or of the universal ; 
the latter is speculative philosophy. Analytical speculative philosophy jg 
the analysis of our first spontaneous conception of empirical reality as a 
whole into its ultimate elements, and is roughly what is meant by 
ontology, or, in modern times, by the “so-called theory of knowledge”, 
(Kant and his successors confound this theory of the object of know ledge 
with epistemology.) The special sciences give us the knowledge of 
particular facts. Integrating this with the results of our analysis we 
arrive at the synthetic ‘philosophy of the Real, the goal of all speculative 
science. Thus speculative philosophy both precedes and follows science 
of the particular. Hence the common antithesis of Philosophy and 
Science is a pernicious error. Philosophy is both foundation and com- 
pletion of the science of the Real. Oddly enough, the essay omits to 
deal with the special relations between philosophy and _ psychology 
mentioned in its title.] F. Luzzi. Hssenza dell’ arte e valore estetico nel 
pensiero di T. Lipps. ta singularly clear and luminous exposition of the 
general principles of Lipps’s esthetic theory.] Notes and Discussions, 
[ Positivismo ed attualismo. M. M. Rossi calls attention to the points 
that the “act” of the ‘idealists ” is not strictly equivalent to the “ fact” 
of the positivists and that the two parties mean different things by “in- 
tuition’’. This seems to exclude any possibility of a common under. 
standing. The editor (G. Tarozzi) replies that the points are rightly 
taken, but that the “actualism ” of Gentile is at once the logical develop- 
ment and the refutation of the ‘ immanentist.” assumptions of positivism 
itself. A. Banfi comments on the tendencies shown by the discussions 
at the recent [talian philosophical Congress.] Reviews, Notices of Books, 
Obituary, ete. 


Logos. Anno vi., Fasc. 4. (October-December, 1925.) G. Rolla. 
Questioni psicologiche. [(1) The distinction between sense-organs which 
respond to mechanical and those which respond to chemical stimulation 
cannot be explained away ; visual sensibility cannot have been developed 
out of tactual. We must suppose, to begin with, an organism with a 
diffused sensibility of both kinds ; the specification of the energies of the 
sensory nerves results from a gradual process of selection and adaptation. 
Sensation (a function of a peripheral organ) and perception (a function of 
the brain) never exist separately. (2) Images are not always less vivid 
than sensations, and are actually ‘‘ revived” sensations, but we distinguish 
them from actual sensations by the fact that they are originated from 
within [!]. (3) All subjects, or selves, are “conditioned by a common 
essentia from which they derive their fundamental laws of thought” and 
of which they have an “a priori immediate feeling”. This common 
essentia = Nature or Reality. (4) “The individual’s life is a particular 
determination of universal life ; our attempt to exhaust this’ gives rise 
to the ideas of infinite space and time. A confused and unequal essay.] 
M. Maresca. I concetto di legge nella scienza nella filosofia e nella peda- 
gogia. [In deductive sciences, law = necessary relation between principle 
and consequent ; such a law is abstract and its necessity is “formal,” a 
necessity of thought or understanding, not of fact. In inductive sciences 
law = relation between phenomena established by hypotheses requiring 
experimental verification. Such laws are concrete but provisional. A 
law always provokes the question why? Experimental and inductive 
science cannot answer the question. A philosophical law supplies the 
why of the totality of phenomena ; it is deductive, may be false, is never 
experimentally verifiable. Paedagogic laws are rules for life and action. 
The difference between scientific and philosophical deduction is that in 
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the latter the principles are regarded neither as mere conventions nor as 
mere ‘“exigences ” of thought, but “exigences ” at once of thought and 
of reality ; they may actually be of empirical derivation, like those of 
materialism or evolutionism.] M. Billia. Su/ concetto di specie. [In 
the controversy about fixity or mutability of species both parties have 
fallen into a fallacy of equivocation, Darwin less obviously than his 
assailants. What is immutable is the species in the sense of the Platonic 
esos, that which makes a thing the thing it is. What is infinitely variable 
is the collection of individuals which “ partakes” of, or resembles, the 
eidos in different ways. Darwin is wholly right about the mutability of 
these “participants.” ‘“ Varieties” in this sense are produced not only 
in the course of generation, but by the deliberate artitice of, e.g., the 
gardener, the breeder, the educator. It is a moral duty to produce 
mutation in ourselves. Our duty is first to make ourselves truly men, 
then, by self-devotion, to make ourselves something better. That this 
can be done we see from the life of the self-devoted soldier or Sister of 
Charity.] G.Fornaro. Henri Poincaré (contd.). [The author describes 
briefly Poincaré’s polemics against Le Roy, Duhem, Cantor, Russell. 
(He seems incidentally to ignore the great difference in point of view 
between The Foundations of Geometry and Russell’s matured work.) 
His final verdict on Poincaré is that the identification of mathematical 
axioms with simple and convenient conventions cannot be accepted without 
reserve. For the “convenience” of a convention must mean that it is 
better adapted to the facts of Nature than others, and its ‘“ simplicity ”’ 
is equally relative to the facts of which it is meant to take account. (Thus 
we are brought back by his gloss on Poincaré’s theses to a wholesome 
realism).] Abstract of public lectures held at Palermo in 1923. Reviews. 
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X.—NOTE. 
To tue Eprror or “ Minp”. 


DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY, 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, 15th Janwary 1924, 


THE MEANING OF MEANING. 


I wisH to call the attention of the authors and readers of the book The 
Meaning of Meaning to certain omissions and errors in quotations from 
my Foundations of Psychology which seriously affect the purport of the 
quoted statements. 

(1) Professor E. B. Titchener whom I quote on page 102 of Foundations 
writes, ‘‘We have no reason to believe that mind began with meaning- 
less sensations, and progressed to meaningful perceptions.” In re-quoting 
this (Meaning of Meaning, p. 291), Messrs. Ogden and Richards change 
the last word into “sensations,” making the sentence quite lose its point. 

(2) On their following page, the authors omit the phrase, “and a fringe 
of associated images,’ from my statement that ‘every ¢dea has a core or 
nucleus of images, and a fringe of associated images . . . which give 
meaning to the nuclear image” (Foundations, p. 102). The entire point 
of my proposition is that it is the “fringe of associated images” which 
gives the meaning. 

(3) On my page 104 I have asserted that the ‘meaning of the percept 
of [a] bell is its reference to the real objective bell”. This the authors of 
The Meaning of Meaning have quoted (p. 193)—but omitting the words 
“the percept of,” and thus making nonsense of the entire sentence. 

(4) On this same page the authors make chaos of my whole position by 
ridiculing my account as an “account of Meaning which is context, which 
is carried by context, which is much more than context, which is expressed 
hy facts, with which psychology is not concerned—and yet is concerned, so 
far 3 it can be represented by contextual imagery”. My whole point is 
thai Meaning is “ much more than context,” though “carried ” or ‘‘ repre- 
sented” in the mind by context; and that for this reason, ‘‘ psychology 
is not concerned”’ with Meaning, but only with its representatives in the 
mind. I nowhere say that Meaning ‘‘is context,” or that psychology “is 
concerned ” with Meaning itself. 

The excellence of this notable study of Meaning must not be judged by 
two or three misquotations and misinterpretations ; but if there are pro- 
portionately as many misquotations in the remaining xxxii + 541 pages 
of the book as there are in these three pages, its critical value at least 
must be estimated at a low figure! And this impression is considerably 
strengthened when we note that one of the leading purposes of the book 
is to expose the errors which follow from a misuse of words! 


Jarep S. Moore. 








